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§THE ROBIN, 
WRITTEN FOR THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL BY 
AUGUSTA V. HINCKLEY. 


Poor wounded bird, so frail, so small 

That I could crush with thumb compressed 
Upon thy wounded bleeding breast; 

Could hush thy warbling once for, all. 

And yet, two eyes like human eyes, 

As full of pain and mute surprise, 

Gaze into mine appealingly, 

And I, as wistful, look to thee. 


Thou knowest of death, for thou hast seen 
A birdling die in the green wood; 

And fluttering near it thou hast stood, 
With head askant and frightened eye; 
And chirped and twittered all in vain; 
Thou could’st not call to life again, 

Nor solve the awful mystery. 


Thon lookest to me, so tall, so great, 
Maater of all the earth and air, 

To tell to thee if anywhere 

There is an everlasting day, 

A light that fadeth not away. 

If in some still and changeless star, 
That softly glimmers from afar, 

I see a land where rivers flow; 

And silent shadows come and go; 
Where leaves by softest winds are stirred; 
And thy sweet voice again be heard. 
Where with his strong and mighty arm, 
The great Creator stoops and lifts, 
With pitying care, the poorest worm; 
Endows it with his boundless gifte, 
The meanest life, however small, 

Alike inheritor of all. 


And I, in deep humility, 

Poor dying bird, look down to thee. 
And my great son! cries, in its pain, 
**I cannot tell; I know no more 

Than thou of that far distant shore. 

I never saw a leaf or flower; 

Nor heard a voice at any hour; 

Nor saw the shadow of a hand 

Wave from that far-off Spirit land. 
And in that still and changeless star, 
That softly glimmers from afar, 

I see a world of slow decay, 

That barns and flashes fora day, 

Then cold and cheerless dies away. 
For eighteen hundred years no breath, 
No sign, no token anywhere, 

Has stirred the silent sleep of death. 
Our prayers, our tears are all in vain, 
To call our dear ones back again. 

In soaring through the ether sea, 

Did spirit voices speak to thee? 

And in thy course toward the sun, 
Did’st never see the face of One, 

Who ever guides thee to and fro, 

To summer's heat from winter's snow? 
How is it. that with feeble power 

To think, or reason, in the hour 

Of greatest need, there is a hand 

That leads, though small thy life may be; 
The same great band that leadeth me?"’ 


Thine eye dims with the glaze of death; 
A tremor with the last, long breath; 
Thy feeble flattering life is done, 
Night comes; I watch and wait alone. 








AMENDING THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 
SUFFRAGE LAW. 


This is a matter not nearly so simple or 
so easily decided as might at first appear. 
Thus in the last Woman’s JoURNAL, my 
friend ‘‘L. 8.,” proposes four amendments. 
Of these, the first seems to me perfectly 
practicable, but not very important; the 
second and third seem questionable, and 
the fourth impracticable. Moreover on 
consulting the representative women of the 
School Suffrage Association, they seem to 
be, as yet, divided in opinion as to whether 
any amendment at ali should be attempted. 
The reason of this doubt lies here; so long 
as you let a law alone, it is safe; and actual 
practice is very apt -to smooth over the un- 
desirable points init. But when you once 
bring it up for amendment, there is chance 
of much harm’s betng done—not so much 
by its repeal, which is in this case improba- 
ble, as by additional amendments being in- 
troduced, which will hurt it more than they 
help it. It must always be remembered 
that the defects of the Massachusetts law 
are due, not to the malice of enemies, but 
to the mistakes or over-sight of friends. It 





is thus a question, not merely whether cer- 
tain proposed amendments would improve 
it, but whether they are so clear and so im- 
portant as to be worth the risk pf modify- 
ing the law in other ways which might turn 
out to injure it, although perhaps made 
with the very best intentions. 

(1) Of the four amendments suggested, 
the first would relieve women from the 
need of bringing m lists of their wntarabdle 
p-operty. This, however, touches but a few 
women out of many, and does not seem to 
me @ very practical grievance, even for 
them. This provision 1s, no doubt, an in- 
trusion on privacy, and was probably in- 
tended to cover the case of those numerous 
women who do not know without aid wheth- 
er certain items of their property are or are 
not taxable. But, after all,.as the town or 
city cannot tax them, if they are untaxable, 
what harm does this provision do? It does 
not seem to methat it would be worth while 
to touch the law for this grievance alone. 

(2) The second amendment of “L. 8.” 
would relieve women from the necessity of 
re-registering every year. But this was 
originally intended to relieve timid women 
from the necessity of doing a thing that 
was to last for more than one year; and I 
find some clear-headed women who think 
it better as it is, forthis reason. Again, the 
practice of town-clerks tends to construe this 
clause as favorably as possible to themselves, 
and therefore to women; in the city of 
Cambridge, for instance, women were not 
obligel to present themselves in person to 
re-register; the assessor when he came to 
the house simply asked if each woman, 
who had previously registered, wished to 
be kept on the list, and then the city clerks 
had to -be satisfied that her tax had been 
paid within two years. If the tendency of 
the law, in its actual working, is to this 
easy construction, it hardly needs amending. 

(3) The third proposition is to diminish 
the amount to be paid by women, in the 
form of poll tax. Butthe amount at stake 
is not, after all, very large, if you take it 
out of the bonnets or the concert-tickets of 
most of those who vote; and it must be re- 
membered that women-«practically pay it 
only every other year, whereas men are 
usually expected to pay it every year. 
Moreover as the law now stands it discrimi- 
nates in favor of women who pay taxes on 
property, because it does not require them, 
as men are required, to pay a poll-tax in 
addition to the property-tax. If the ques- 
tion of the precise adjustment of the money 
payment came up, this advantage given to 
women could hardly escape notice; if the 
tax was taken off at one point, it would be 
pretty sure to be put on at another. 

(4) It seems to me quite impracticable to 
enable women to vote on school matters, in 
Massachusetts, until we have general suf- 
frage. Ifthe old system of school districts 
still prevailed here, as it prevails in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, the amendment 
would be a very proper one. But all school 
matters are here decided in general town- 
meeting or by the}city government. In 
cities, women cannot of course vote on 
these matters, until they are eligible to the 
board of aldermen or the common council. 
In the country, the school appropriations 
from a part of the general budget of town 
appropriations; they cannot be separated 
and voted upon apart fromthe other items, 
and yet with these other items women can 
have nothing to do, until general suffrage is 
given. To decide how much shall be ap- 
propriated for schools, in any town, one 
must also consider what is the condition of 
the town’s finances, what is its debt and 
usual rate of taxation, how much is to be 
appropriated for highways and every other 
expense. To send a few women into town 
meeting who shall vote on one of these 
items and yet have nothing to do with the 
others, would be to place those women at 
great disadvantage; their voice would have 
no weight and the reasons are obvious. For 
myself I should not be favorable to this 
amendment. 

I have thus frankly given my reasons for 
doubting as tothe expediency of amending 
the Massachusetts law; but Iam thorough- 
ly open to conviction and hope that the 
women who have had most to do{with the 
law will not leave the legislature without 
good advice. 2. W. @. 


oe 
SPEECH OF CLARA BARTON. 





The eleventh annual reunion of the First 
New York Dragoons was held at Portage 
Bridge on Thursday, Aug. 26. The attend- 
ance was large, about 150 soldiers register- 
ing their names, and all accompanied by 
their families and friends. The meeting 
was called to order at 12.30 by Gen. Rufus 
Scott, president. The election of officers, 
the first business, resulted as follows: Maj. 
Jacob W. Knapp of Warsaw, president; 





Charles Harding of Mt. Morris, secretary; 
Capt. 8. Culbertson of Groveland, treasu- 
rer; C. J. Gardner, James Thornton and 
C. D. Chilson, executive committee, and a 
number of honorary presidents and vice- 
presidents. The public exercises were 
opened by a short address by President Scott, 
who at its close introduced Miss Clara Bar- 
ton of Dansville, who delivered the follow- 
ing address :— 

Comrades and Friends :—There are two 
reasons why my remarks to you will be ex- 
ceedingly brief. First, if Lrightly under- 
stand the occasion, you are not here to meet 
strangers and listen to their speeches, excel- 
lent and eloquent as they might be, but to 
meet each other, grasp hands that join but 
once a year, and speak for yourselves, Sec- 
ond, if { had golden sentences with diamond 
points to throw out among you I could not 
make them reach the ears of this vast con- 
course of people—you could not hear me— 
thus, if 1 were disposed to ‘‘air my elo- 
quence” on this occasion I should fail, or it 
might more properly be said, I should air it 
too much, for there is altogether too much 
air here for my purpose; and although you 
are not by any means too many for your- 
selves, I must confess you are too many for 
me. But there are present those whose 
voices are familiar to you, long learned in 
other days, whose deep tones of command 
rang out full and clear above the din and 
carnage of battle, guiding you through dan- 
ger and carrying you on tovictory. These 
more truly befit the occasion, and will fill 
both hearts and heads better than any weak 
words of mine. Indeed, I first thought I 
had no right to a place at all on this plat 
form, and have previously declined the 
proffered honor. But as I looked over 
your regimental and my own lists, I found, 
that although I might have known very lit- 
tle of your living present members, I had 
had something to do with your dead, and 
your missing. I find among my own rec- 
ords the names of over twenty soldiers of the 
ist. N. Y. Dragoons, whose graves I found, 
had them properly covered, enclosed, 
marked and suitable burial rites performed 
in the prison cemetery of Andersonville. 
There are other soldiers standing here who 
learned the terrors of its stockade prison 
grounds, its hardships and starvation, but 
who, thank God, escaped the narrow, 
crowded trenches, that day by day, through 
the terrible months, stared them in the face. 
Again, by reference to my records, I find a 
still larger number whose only history at 
the close of the war was summed up in one 
little word, ‘‘missing!” The heart-broken 
friends appealed to me for help; and by the 

,aid of surviving comrades, I gained intelli- 
gence of the fate of nearly one-half the 
number, and, soldiers, I greatly fear there 
are some whose names to-day stand on the 
rolls against the dark word, ‘‘deserter,”” who 
were never unfaithful to their trust; who 
fell in the stern path of duty, on the lone 
picket line, perhaps, or, wounded and left 
in some tangled ravine to perish alone, un- 
der the waters in some dark night, or crazed 
with fever, to die in some tent or hut, or by 
the wayside, unknowing and unknown, 
with none to tell his fate, or save his honor; 
alone with his tarnished name he sleeps, 
quiet and sweet, 


Low in the soil he died to save, 
Nor recks the wrongs above his grave. 


This may not be a fact, but I have stronger 
grounds for fear than those who have never 
searched the fate of soldiers on the field, or 
looked after the losses of an army. And in 
justice to our men I am glad of every op- 
portunity to name my apprehensions, for it 
has long been my honest belief, that in spite 
of the best efforts, our army records show 
a larger number of deserters than we ever 
had. Thus, I thank you, comrades, for 
this opportunity afforded me to speak my 
word of sympathy for your honored dead, 
and utter my plea for the dishonored and 
disgraced. 

The very nature of the grounds over 
which our armies fought, their wildness, 
ruggedness—the unparalleled extent of ter- 
ritory, and great duration of time, all con- 
spire to render it one of the most difficult 
of wars of which to keep accurate and pos- 
itive record. I have looked over many bat- 
tle-fields, traced the routes of many armies 
in other lands, some already passed into 
history and fame, and some at the very mo- 
ment of making history, and among them 
all it does not occur to me that I have seen 
any which on the whole equalled our own 
fields in natural disadvantages and difficul- 
ties to be met and overcome. True, Han- 
ibal and Napoleon marched armies over 
Alpine ranges, softening and cutting the 
rocks as they went. But we metthe enemy 
and fought battles above the clouds. Men 
who marched and fought their way from 
the Blackwater and Dismal Swamp up 
through the marshes of the Chicahominy 
and James, till they stood on the brow of 
the Cumberland, with Culpepper, Manassas, 
Spotsylvania, Todd’s Tavern, Meadow 
Bridge, Mechanicsville and Cold Harborall 
among the past, have not everything yet to 
learn of hard marching. And men who 
swept down the mountain sides, with Sher- 
idan and the gallant Custer, till Strasburg, 
Gordonsville, Trevillian Station, Five Forks, 
Cedar Creek, Winchester, and Appomattox 
were carved upon their scabbards, have not 
all yet to learn of hard fighting and well 
won flelds. I have studied the massing of 
forces, and scanned from point to point the 
old battle grounds of Marengo, and Jena, 
and Waterloo, Majenta and Solferino, and 
it always seemed to me that these armies 
had fairer fields, and better chance than 





ours. - I saw the Prussian army hurled up- 
on the French at Hagueneau and Woerth, 
till the soft earth for miles was plowed 
with cannon, and planted with slain, and 
still I regard these as easier fields than An- 
tietam or Gettysburg. I stood with the be- 
sieging armies of the Grand Duke of Baden 
while they bombarded Strasburg for one 
hundred days and nights, and the ground on 
which that splendid besieging army was 
camped, was level asa lawn, and fertile asa 
well kept garden. And poor Strasburg, 
shattered and scathed as it was, was less 
bare and terrible than Atlanta after Sher- 
man. I saw the wounded thousands as 
they rolled back from Sedan; but the re- 
sults of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and 
Old Fredericksburg were more terrible. I 
saw the whole city of Metz reeling from 
hunger at the surrender of Bazaine. But 
the sight was joy and beauty and holiness, 
compared with the death-freighted boats I 
saw unlade at Annapolis when Anderson- 
ville surrendered its perishing victims. I 
saw Paris when the Commune fell, and the 
army of Versailles shot down its guilty 
victims in the streets by the ghastly glare 
of blazing palaces, and I thanked God there 
was never anythingin America with which 
this could be compared. 
Thus, soldiers of the nation, I have com- 
ared your labors and hardships, thorough- 
y, carefully and critically, with those at- 
tending the military service of other na- 
tions, and you do not lose by the compari- 
son. And, when I compare the cause for 
which you fought, it is as high as heaven 
above that for which any other army ever 
drew swords or marched to field. 8 citi- 
zen soldiers, you have one duty left. It is 
for you to guard the liberties you have pre- 
served, to hold the country you have fought 
to save. None can so well appreciate its 
worth, for none so well know its cost. 
While the veteran soldiers live, they must 
constitute the legitimate guardians of this 
nation. Their patriotism and faithfulness 
have been proved, tried so as by fire, and 
can never be doubted. They may make 
mistakes, may err in judgment, but never 
in heart as a body, where the welfare of 
the country is at stake. Patriots you are, 
oliticians you may be, but partisans never. 
he soldier knows but one party, and that 
his ——. In your guardianship you 
have two dangers to fear and avoid. The 
one an easy, careless confidence, which may 
possess you until it becomes too late to re- 
trieve, and the welfare of your charge has 
slipped from your grasp,—till the national 
balance is lost, its | gy paralyzed, 
its power prostrated, its resources bank- 
rupt. We have seen it so once, and only 
woke to the fact and flew to the rescue 
when the price was a million of men, and 
billions of treasure. Keep this in view, 
and never forget that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. The second is more like- 
ly to take its rise among the people in gen- 
eral, than with you. Itis that, insome mo- 
ment of great national peril, or some polit- 
ical crisis, the courage fail, faith grow dim, 
and weakened by panic, consterration and 
helplessness, we yield to doubt and despair. 
Such crises come to all nations and all peo- 
les, and will sooner or later come to us. 
e cannot always hold our great ship of 
state out of the storms and breakers. She 
must meet and buffet with them; her beams 
are broad, her timbers must creak in the 
ale. The waves must wash over her 
ecks. She must lie in the trough of the 
sea, but the stars and the stripes are above 
her; she is freighted with the hopes of the 
world; God holds the helm, ani she will 
ride the storm. The weak must fear, the 
timid tremble, but the brave and stout of 
heart will work and hope and trust, while 
faith, with her unerring finger, points back- 
ward through the darkness and gloom of 
the past, to the reflection of God’s beacon 
lights abead. She may sail many days in 
the mist, with the fog-bells for her only 
music; but remember, she floated four 
years, not only in mist, but in darkness and 
blood, with neither rudder nor compass, 
and made land at last. And not only this, 
but she came in with her decks laden to the 
water’s edge with the: rent shackles and 
broken bonds of a whole race of slaves. 
After this, sball our faith grow weak, 
and our hearts weary? Shall confidence 
fail, and trust wax dim? Shall we forget 
who rules the storm, and, panic-struck, 
give up the ship? When she struggles and 
roans in the angry breakers of political 
action, and foes assail, and the pirate lurks 
in her wake, shall our coward hearts grow 
faithless, and a craven crew abandon her to 
the wreckers? Heaven forbid. Still, as in 
the old days, through seas of blood, she 
rode triumphantly, so may she sail, so must 
she sail, out and in, voyage after voyage, 
century after century, till she has brought 
and laid to rest and shelter, under the shad- 
ow of her waving stars, the weary, down- 
trodden and oppressed of every nation, 
name and race, of this our God’s green 
earth. Stand by her, veterans and country- 
men, Strengthen her timbers, bind her 
keel, trim her sail, and trust in the pilot at 
the helm. Take for your motto the undy- 
ing words of the great martyr, ‘‘The gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


The address was frequently applauded, 
as it deserved to be. At its close, Miss C. 
Anna Williams recited ‘“‘Sherman’s March 
to the Sea,” with fine effect. Band music 
added to the pleasure of the exercises. A 
basket picnic in the grove near the Cascade 
House was not one of the least enjoyable 
feature of the day. 








CONOERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Brassey, the well known writer, is 
going for another cruise in the Sunbeam 
early this month, for her health. 

Mrs. Marrna J. Lame has now com- 
pleted the ‘History of the City of New 
York,” and the second volume will be 
ready by the 20th inst. 

Mrs. CuaRLEs Stewart Surrn has given 
$3000 to endow a life bed in the Hahnemann 
Hospital, in memory of her deceased par- 
ents, John Caswell and Mary Caswell. 

Mrs. Maacre Empry gives $200,000 in 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad stock to . 
the Vanderbilt University at Nashville. ® 

Miss A. M. Guernsey, late a special 
scholar in Wellesley College, has received 
and accepted an appointment as teacher in 
the Vermont Academy, at Saxton’s river. 

Mrs. MoLire Grizzarp, the Republican 
elected engrossing clerk of the Tennessee 
Legislature, isa widow whose husband was 
killed by the rebels while hiding out in the 
bushes. 

Mrs. ERMINNIE A. Sorta, a distinguish- 
ed member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, is an 
adopted daughter of the Tuscaroras. Her 
name in the tribe is Ka-tci-tci-sta-kwast. 

Miss F. E. Fryarr in the February Har- 
per contributes a timely article on the Pot- 
tery industry in this country—devoting the 
greater portion of her space to the Trenton 
Potteries, which are very fully illustrated. 

Mrs. Harriette B. SHarruck read her 
paper on‘‘ What Massachusetts!W omen Have 
Done in Literature,” at the last monthly 
meeting of the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Society, after which, was the usual 
social tea. 

Mrs. Louise V. Boyp, Dublin, Indiaza, 
was a delegate from that State Horticultur- 
al Society to the Ohio State meeting and re- 
ported avery interesting time. The mem- 
bers were shown great respect by the citi- 
zens of Ohio. They take great pride in 
their horticultural record. 

Miss Anpy Lorine ALGER, author of the 
translation of Coquelin’s L’ Art et le Come- 
dien which Roberts Brothers are just bring- 
ing out under the title ‘“‘The Actor and His 
Art,” will read from her version of the 
boek before the Young People’s Chestnut 
Street Club next Sunday evening. 

ProFEssOR RACHEL Boptey, dean of the 
Women’s Medical College, of Philadelphia, 
is giving a course of leetures on ‘‘Chemis- 
try as Applied to Cooking,” at Franklin 
Institute Hall. She has a large audience, 
and throws much light on the reason of the 
processes of cooking, and explains how the 
cooking of some dishes is done. 

Harriet Hosmer is now residing in 
London, and has left the domains of art for 
those of science. Miss Hosmer gives up all 
her time to the experiments necessary for 
the study of the problem of perpetual mo- 
tion, and lives no longer in the studio, but 
amid carpenters and blacksmiths in her 
workshops in the Borough Road. But her 
beautiful statue of ‘‘Zenobia” and the 
‘‘Puck” are sure possessions, whatever may 
become of the search of perpetual motion. 

Mrs. Apputa Howarp has a letter from 
Mrs. Evizasetu L. Comsrock, whois now 
acting-secretary of the Freedmen’s Relief As- 
sociation in Kansas, in place of Mrs. Lav- 
rA 8. HAVILAND, who has gone to her Chi- 
cago home for the winter, in which she 
says: ‘‘Entreat thy people to redouble 
their efforts for these poor shivering refu- 
gees. This severely cold weather they suf- 
fer greatly. We need warm bedding and 
clothing very much; also money for food, 
fuel and shelter.” 

Mme. Partt has resolved upon selling her 
Brecon seat, Craig-y-nos Castle, Wales, upon 
which she has latterly spent a great fortune. 
She has been surprised at the high assess- 
ment placed upon the eastle, and has been 
displeased by the depredations made on her 
estate. The water works which she erected 
at considerable expense have been destroy- 
ed, the river and land are poached upon for 
fish and game, and the poachers have had 
the audacity to come to the door of the cas- 
tle to offer their spoil for sale. 

Miss Lizzie Powers, who is a niece of 
the distinguished sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
was recently married to Mr. Nicholas Pat- 
terson, in Cincinnati. He presented ker, 
as a marriage gift, with his country seat at 

Remington, some twenty miles from the 
city, for which he paid $30,000 five years 
ago. Recently Mrs. Patterson, who had 
intended to leave the property at her death 
to the Children’s Home, to be used as the 
managers thought fit, concluded to make 
the gift at once, and has accordingly can- 





veyed the property to the institution, 
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POETRY. 


A W&SalTH. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


A something has been with me all this night, 
that throbbed upon the air like light, 

And filled me with a sense of keen delight. 

A presence dim, uncertain, white as dawn, 

When first the curtains of the night are drawn, 

And God's great eye, the whole world looks upon 


A shadow, that has substance too, I ween, 
It is not all impalpable, thoygh seen 
But dimly, with its mild and gracious mien. 
Something must be behind this wraith, that falls 
Athwart my pathway, and so proudly calle 
Me to itself through all the senses’ walls. 

that knows me te itself akin, 
And bids me “‘hail’’ through al! the stormy din 
Of work-day life, its passion and its sin. 


Somewhere there is a body to this soul, 
Which palpitates so near me, whose control 
I feel within my heart, supremejand whole. 


Why dost thon hover near me so unsought? 

Why is thy being with my own inwrought 

Oh friend, yet wraith, so like a great white thought? 
Perhaps thou dwellest in some friend I love, 

Whose star dost in a different orbit move, 

And who to me his choice can never prove. 
What e’er thou art, oh sweet, sad wraith of mine, 
Upon my loneliness do thon still shine; 

Life were more bitter did my eyes miss thine! 
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BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Oh swallow, swallow, singing high above, 
Singing thine only song, thy song of love, 
Why dost thy little song our hearts so move? 


Oh swallow, swallow, soaring thus above, 
Thie is the reason that thy song doth move, 
Because, only because ‘tis song of love. 


Oh poet, poet, when thou too would’st move 
All hearts, and thus thy power of singing prove, 
Thou too must sing, first, last, alway of love. 


o?<¢ 
>-¢ 


NOT BY WILL, AND NOT IN STRIVING. 


Not by will and not in striving 
Came the voices to the singer,— 
@ame the strange lamp of the dawning,— 
Nor the tears that fell at eandown; 
Not in framing tunefal measures, 
Nor because of light or darkness, 
Nor of silence nor of noises, 
Leaped the music that subdued him. 
Lost in some forgotten dream-land, 
Moving over fields unplanted, 
Waving golden sheaves of glory, 
Such as spring beside the fountains 
Of the lands beyond Kambala,— 
Thus his song would come unto him, 
Find the singer, who, obedient, 
Labored on the dusty highway, 
Waiting till the voice should call him 
‘Po the lofty steeps of song-land, 
Where death is not nor to-morrow. 

— Under the Olives. 
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MOHAMMED THE MERCIFUL, 
BY WILLIAM W. GAY. 


One night Mohammed, sleeplng ‘neath a tree, 
Awoke to find his bitterest enemy, 

Darher, bent over him with naked blade, 

Who, in derision, to the prophet said, 

“(Who now shall save thee from thy foeman’s sword?” 
Calmly the prophet answered, ‘‘Allah, Lord 

Of life and death.”” Whereat a sudden fear 
Struck to the ground the flashing scimeter 

And at Mohammed’s feet bowed Durher’s head. 
The prophet raised the sword and sternly said, 
“*Who now shall save thee from thy foeman’s swerd?” 
The sheik spake not. ‘Thy shield is Allah, Lord 
Of life and death, who sends from Paradise 

His blessings on the merciful. Arise.” 

And, lifting from the dust the fallen sheik, 

He pressed the kiss of peace upon his cheek. 
And from that night until the camel bore 

‘The holy prophet to his rest, no more 

Devoted follower of his law had he 

Than Durher was, his ancient enemy. 

—ASunday Republican. 


“NELL AND TOM.” 


BY MISS A. WHITNEY. 

“Washington Star/ New York Herald/ 
Times ! Tribune / and Baltimore American /” 

The voice that uttered these common and 
familiar words in the car going up Pennsyl- 
vania avenue was so unlike that usually 
heard to utter them thet several persons 
looked up to see the speaker, who, encour- 
aged by the looks, turned from one to an- 
other, saying, pleasantly: 

“Have a paper? Star / Times! Herald!” 

And several gentlemen did count over 
some of their loose pennies, and receive in 
exchange one of the papers; but a tall, dan- 
dified-looking fellow, who had been eyeing 
curiously the owner of the papers, called 
out, in a voice that could be heard all over 
the car: 

“Say, there! I don’t wanta paper; but I'll 
give you ten cents if you'll tell me whether 
you are a girl or a boy.” 

It might, at first, have puzzled a casual 
observer to Giscover the sex of the owner 
of the papers, for the long boy’s overcoat 
almost reached to the bottom of the short 
skirts beneath it, and the cap that covered 
the top of the head was certainly a boy’s; 
but then the hair beneath—certainly there 
was no mistaking that, tucked away, as it 
was, as much out of sight as possible. It 
was light and curling at every loose end, 
and the face was one not easily forgottten, 
especially after hearing the voice. So, at 
least, thought one old gentleman, sitting by 
the door and watching the whole proceed- 
ing. ; 

The young dandy jingled his ioose money, 
and, picking out a ten-cent piece, handed it 
to the girl, as he spoke; but, instead of the 
laugh he had expected to create, he saw on 
the faces of those about him looks denoting 
displeasure, while the girl herself, with a 
bright crimson spot on either cheek, flashed 











at him a look from her bright eyes that so 
combined storn and dignity that, even 
young as she was, made him lower his eyes 
with a sense of shame and humiliation visi- 
ble to all thosé about him. 

The girl turned then, and was about to 
leave the car, when the old gentleman by 
the door said, in a low tone: 

“I'd like a Herald, please.” 

She was about to hand it to him, when 
she noticed the money he was holding out 
to her—a silver dollar, 

“I’m sorry,” she said, looking up, with a 
bright smile; *‘but I can’t change that.” 

“Change!” muttered the old gentleman. 
‘“‘Who asked for change? I don’t want 
any. It’s alwaysin my way. I’d like my 
paper, though.” 

“But, sir, you don’t mean to pay a whole 
dollar just for a paper?” 

“Well, if it’s worth that to me, why 
shouldn’t I? See here, my friend,” as she 
still hesitated, ‘“‘I want that paper, and it’s 
worth more to me just now than that; and 
I don’t know why you couldn’t use it, you 
know. Haven’t you got some one you like 
very much that you might buy a Christmas 
gift for?” 

The girl’s face, that had become quite 
serious, brightened at this, and ste handed 
the old gentleman the paper he wanted, 
took the money he offered; but the face 
that was turned to him as she left the car, 
though wearing a smile, supported a solita- 
ry tear, that made the old gentleman forget 
his paper and watch her asshe went over to 
the pavement. He fancied a second tear 
followed the first, for she seemed for awhile 
to forget her papers; but, the car making 
one or two stoppages, he was enabled to 
keep her in sight for some little time, and 
at last came the words, sounding sweeter 
and mote delicate than he had ever heard 
them: 

‘‘Washington Star! New York Herald/ 
Times! Tribune! and Baltimore <Ameri- 
can !” 

He turned at this and, opening his paper, 
as though deeply interested, he muttered to 
himself: 

“I thought so. Humph! I wish I’d 
made ittwo. It would have been worth 
it.” 
Then he tried to read; but that one tear 
seemed in some way to have been transfer- 
red to the paper, and to blur the words, so 
that they lost all meaning. 

Somehow, all that day the face of the girl 
haunted him, and that night he dreamed 
that he saw her weeping over the loss of 
her papers, while the dandy stood behind 
and smiled exultingly; and the next day he 
found himself watching for a sight of her 
at the place where she had entered the car 
the day before. He had not long to wait 
before he heard what now sounded so fa- 
miliar: 

‘*‘Washington Star! New York Herald / 
Times! Tribune! and Baltimore Ameriean|” 

Yes, there she was, waiting to enter a 
car coming up the street; but as it ap- 
proached she eyed it closely and then turn- 
ed away. 

*‘] wonder,” he said, half aloud, ‘‘if that 
is the car she took yesterday, and if it’s 
that insolent young dandy!” 

He did not notice that the girl was com- 
ing in his direction until he turned to look 
for her and saw her standing before him. 
At the same moment she looked up and rec- 
ognized him, and a bright smile broke out 
over her face. 

‘*Well.” said the old gentleman, ‘‘are you 
ready now to sell another paper for a dol- 
lar?” 

“Oh! no sir. You'll let me give you one 
now, won’t you?” 

“Humph! So you didn’t find any use 
for the money yesterday, did you?” 

“Yes, sir. I put it away all by itself.” 

‘‘A kind of a miser, are you?” 

“Oh! no, sir; but it will be such a nice 
surprise for Tom to-morrow, and it’ll help 
pay the doctor.” 

**‘Who’s Tom?” 

“Why, he’s Tom, you know; and he 
broke his leg, so I have to sell the papers 
now.” 

‘*Yes, I see. And where does Tom live?’ 

“‘Why, Tom lives where I do; down the 
next street there to the left, with Mrs. An- 
drews. May I give you a paper, please?” 

**Well, 1 don’t want the trouble of it now; 
but you might keep it for me till later. 
What are you going to do when you sell 
out?” , 

‘*Well, you see it’s Christmas Eve, and I 
might get some bundles to carry home.” 

“That's so. Well, meet me here at five 
o’clock, and I’ll have some for you to carry 
for me.” 

“All right,” said the girl, as she moved 
on with her papers, while the old gentleman 
looked about him until he discovered a 
druggist, where he found out just where 
Mrs. Andrews, who lived on the next street 
to the left, was to be found; which lady he 
called upon and proceeded to interview, in- 
quiring into the family history of a certain 
Tom, who had broken his leg. 

‘And a sorry day it was for the girl when 
he was brought home on a stretcher,” said 
Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘You see, he’d slipped 
sudden like and fallen dowr the stairs of 
the newspaper cstablishment; and they had 
to bring him just so. It’s been nigh three 





weeks now; and he ain’t never said a word 
*bout the suffering—only "bout the girl.” 

“And the girl—his sister?” said the old 
gentleman. 

‘Lor’ bless ye, she ain’t his sister neither. 
You see, it all came about Kke this. His 
ma took a room here when she’s at work in 
the post-office department. She could have 
lived like a lady as she was, only her bus- 
band was dead, and he had left some debts 
behind, that she worked and saved and 
scraped to pay, so that, when the boy grew 
up, he might meet the people his father 
owed and never have it flung out again him 
You see, they had come from some other 
place here, and no one knew.them to talk 
about them, if they lived plain and quiet 
hke; and I never thought a body could be 
so happy as she was when the receipts come 
in. Every one of them is tied up in a little 
bundle for the boy. She was a saving up 
so much every month till she took the girl. 
You see, that come about this way. The 
mother had been in the post-office with her; 
but she couldn’t stand it, and just wasted 
away, till she had to leave. And then the 
money went for one thing and another, till, 
when she died, there was no more than 
enough to bury her decent. Then the girl 
was fetched here You see, the boy’s 
mother couldn’t turn the child off; and she 
promised the dying woman, who said she 
had no friends nowhere, that she’d tend to 
her, and so she just come here to go to 
school, like the boy. There weren’t no 
money to pay no debts that month, and it’s 
my ’pinion that the money was used for the 
poor dying woman, so they could keep tell- 
ing her she had enough left to pay for her 
burying. After that the debts begun to be 
paid again, till they was all gone; but they 
wasn’t paid quite so fast, on account of the 
girl. But when they’s all gone we had a 
kind of a jubilee, and the poor mother, that 
had worked so hard for her boy, just flung 
her arms round his neck and cried like to 
break her heart. For acouple of months 
she was gay and happy, like a young girl; 
and then the worry and all somehow begun 
to show that it had been too much, and she 
begun to grow weak, until it all ended by 
her having the typhoid, and she never knew 
nothing till theend come. She just seemed 
to finish what she had set her mind on do- 
ing for the boy, and then going to meet the 
husband she’d helped along. Dear! dear! 
but it was sad for the boy and girl; and 
Tom told me as how, if I'd keep them and 
take care of the gir}, he’d see that it was all 
right. And so he has done, sir; bless him! 
Tain’t never lost a cent by them, and yet I 
never could have turned the girl wut. I 
could have kept her to help me in the 
house, and more than paid for her keep; 
but the boy set his mind on having her go 
toschool. The little bit of money that was 
left after the funeral was paid and the doc- 
tor, that boy put in the bank, to grow, and 
to save in case he might die, so the girl 
could have something; and the girl, know- 
ing he’s keepin’ it, but not knowing what 
for, just set her foot down, and says it 
shan’t be touched while he’s sick to pay the 
doctor, aor nothing. And so she goes out 
and sells papers, and such like, so’s to keep 
the boy’s money from going down too fast. 
I reckon she don’t like it much; but then 
it’s for Tom and he looks so pleased when 
she comes home. I declare, it makes my 
eyes water to think of them two.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the old gentleman. ‘‘Do 
you suppose Tom would care to have a visi- 
tor?” 

“I guess any one who lies in one position 
all day, and night too, doesn’t mind seeing 
one who is ready to give them a kind word 
or two.” 

‘I didn’t say I had anything kind to say. 
He might take me for a meddlesome, inauis- 
itive old fellow, better out of sight than 
in,” 

‘Lor’, sir, you can but give him a little 
kindness, and you won’t miss it.” And 
Mrs. Andrews led the way up-stairs to a 
room that, though it lacked some comforts 
and luxuries that might have been accept- 
able to an invalid, at least, admitted plenty 
of warm, bright sunsbine. The boy had 
been moved to an old-fashioned lounge near 
the window, and the book in his hand indi- 
cated that he had been reading; but his 
head was turned to the door as it opened, 
and Mrs. Andrews admitted the old gentle- 
man, saying, at the same time: 

“Tom, if you've a mind to talk awhile, 
there’s a gentleman that might have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Tom looked inquiringly at the old gentle- 
man, who stepped forward and said, ab- 
ruptly: ‘‘Bad hurt?” 

“Oh! no, sir. Not near so bad as it might 
be. The doctor says I can soon get about 
again; and he comes every morning and 
moves me from the bed to this lounge, and 
at night some of the men from the next 
house come in and move me back. Every- 
one is very kind’”’ 

“Pretty tiresome staying here all the time 
alone?” . 

“Oh! no; for I have Nell here part of the 
time, and when she’s away and | don’t feel 
like reading I can watch for her to come 
home.” 

‘“‘Humph! Is she the one that goes round 
selling papers, like a boy?” 

The boy turned quickly and said, earn- 


-estly: “Please don’t speak so about Nell. 
She does look like a boy; but she didn’t 
have anything to wear so nice and warm as 
my coatand hat, and she won’t get any- 
thing either till the doctor is paid and I am 
well. Oh! sir, you should not speak so 
about Nell.” 

‘Selling papers is not fit work for a girl.” 

“Do you think I’d let her do it if I could 
help it? Don’t I know how the boys laugh 
and make fun of her? But she don’t mind 
that half so much as she would to stay here 
and do nothing; and I couldn’t lie so quiet, 
as the doctor says, if she looked unhappy. 
And so I let her go; but I mean to make 
it up to her some day.” 

‘‘Aumpbh! You think so now, but the 
some day may never come. What kind of 
a blood-and thunder story are you reading?” 

He held out his hand for the book; and, 
as Tom gave it to him, he said, gently: 

“It’s not a blood-and-thunder story. The 
book belonged to my father.” 

“Eh! Well, who’s your father? Didn't 
he read blood-and-thunder stories?” 

“My father’s name was Thomas Wheeler, 
sir; and I don’t think he ever read blood- 
and-thunder stories.” 

But the old gentleman scarcely heard 
what the boy said. He was looking as if 
spell bound at the fly-leaf of the book, on 
which was written: ‘‘Thomas Wheeler, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.” 

‘Thomas Wheeler, Pittsburgh!” repeated 
the old gentleman. 

“I didn’t say Pittsburgh, sir,” said Tom; 
“but,” seeing at what the old gentleman 
was looking, ‘‘we did live there.” 

‘‘And he was your father?” said the old 
gentleman, slowly and thoughtfully, still 
examining the name in the book. 

‘Yes, sir; he was my father.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said the old gentleman, look- 
ing up at the boy now, ‘‘Anything wrong 
or unusual about him, about his appear- 
ance, you know?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, wonderingly. 
“Nothing wrong. He looked different 

‘from other people, because he had lost one 
of his arms—lost it in the war.” 

But the old gentleman had risen before 
Tom had finished and was on his way to 
the door. He turned, as he reached it, and, 
before opening it, said: 

“Who did you say was your doctor?” 

“I didn’t say; but he’s Doctor Reeder, 
just round the corner.” 

*‘Just rourd the corner, yes. 
not tell the girl l’ve been here.” 

Before Tom could say anything, the old 
gentleman was gone; and he turned his 
head and said, thoughtfully: 

‘‘A strange old gentleman.” 

Tom would have.thought him stranger 
still could he have followed him to Dr. 

Reeder’s office and witnessed the interview 
that took place. 

» “Lam truly glad to see you, Mr. Wes- 

ton,” saidthe doctor, shaking the old gen- 

tleman by the hand. 

“Well, well, Reeder! Yes, it’s some time 
since we met; but I’m in haste now, and 
I’ve come to see about that boy with the 
broken leg.” 

‘Which boy?” 

‘The one round the corner. 
wrong box.” 

“Tom? Has anything happened to him?” 

“Yes, he’s got into the wrong box. I 
want him moved just as soon as you can 
conveniently spare the the time.” 

‘‘Where do you want him taken?” asked 
the doctor, who knew something of the old 
gentleman.and his peculiarities and undey 
stood pretty well how to manage him. 

‘*To my house, if you please,” 

‘‘And what about the girl?” 

‘Well, I think the boy would rather stay 
where he is with her than go away without 
her, and if it had rot been for her I should 
never have found— See here, do you know 
auything of the girl’s family or antece- 
dents?” 

“Nothing. I have tried every way to 
discover her mother’s friends, and have 
followed up every clue I could get; but in 
vain.” 

“So much the better. There won't be 
any one to interfere with my adopting her.” 
‘Do you mean to adopt the boy, too?” 

‘“I’d be a brute if I didn’t do all in my 
power for Thomas Wheeler’s child.” 

‘*You knew the father, then?” 

‘See here, Reeder, my youngest boy was 
in the army during the war; and, once 
when his life was in danger and he knew it 
it not, Thomas Wheeler did. My boy was 
saved and is now a wealthy Californian; 
while Thomas Wheeler went for the rest of 
his life with but one arm. And that’s his 
boy with the broken leg, and Nell’s the girl 
that’s trying to pay his doctor’s bill.” 

Dr. Reeder said nothing for a moment; 
but before they parted he had heard about 
his friend’s finding Tom through the girl 
and knew something of what he intended 
todo. It was arranged between them that 
the old gentleman was to go home and ac- 
quaint his family with the change he pro- 
posed to make in the family; and then he 
was to meet the doctor and be with him 
when Tom was moved. 

The tearschased each other down Mrs. 
Andrews’s face when she found she was to 
lose the children, for she was truly fond of 
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them; but, after the boy had really gone, 





she threw herself intoa chair and caught 
her breath as a bank-note met her eye lying 
on the table. 

The removal of the boy was effected even 

better than they had heped; but Tom him- 
self remained very quiet and looked much 
paler than he did in the morning. He 
could not quite understand it all, and hard- 
ly knew how to take it, though he had been 
assured he should not be separated from 
Nell. 
* As the old gentleman parted from the 
coctor to keep his appointment with Nell, 
a bank-note was placed in his hands, accom- 
panied by these words: 

“Use it for the girl, please. I'll see to 
the boy later.” 

‘And you'll come up to-night?” 

“Yes. I'll be back to-night, to see how 
they take it.” 

Punctually at five o’clock Mr. Weston 
met Nell where he had left her in the morn- 
ing; and, drawing her into the only quiet 
place he could find, he said, in his abrupt 
way: 

‘See here! I came across some one to- 
day who wants to make you a present of a 


good warm coat and hat. A friend of 
yours,” 

‘Me! A friend of mine! You must be 
mistaken.” 


‘Well, he’s a friend of Tom’s; and he 
thought, you know, that it would please 
Tom to have youcome home with a new 
dress.” 

“Yes, it would please Tom; but—” 

‘No buts in the case. I’ve got the money 
and it’s in my way. Come on, and let me 
spend it before I lose it. I hate to have 
other people’s money to take care of.” 

Nell followed him, ina kind of dream, 
into an establishment where ready-made 
clothing was for sale; but when there she 
turned, as though she would fly from the 
place. But Mr. Weston spoketo her and 
said, kindly: 

**You don’t like it?” 

“Oh! I don’t think it can be for me. 
There must be some mistake.” 

‘‘No, there’s no mistake; and it’s to please 
Tom, you know.” 

Then Nell remained quiet while he took 
one of the lady clerks aside and gave her 
some instructions; after which he left Nell 
in her care, saying that he would be back 
in a little while. He waited, however, un- 
til the coat Nell had on was sent out to 
him; and then proceeded to a clothing store, 
where he ordered a suit of clothes to fit 
inside the overcoat. 

When he went back for Nell, he hardly 
recognized her in the extremely pretty girl, 
with her hair plaited down her back and a 
simple, but neat suit of dark blue. He 
smiled as he saw her, and said: 

‘Do you think Tom will know the Nell 
who left him a few hours ago?” 

“Oh! don't say that, or I'll take them al) 

off.” ‘ 
“Well, well, I can’t wait for that now, 
for it’s getting late; and I want you to help 
me buy some presents for my grandchil- 
dren.” 

“Oh!” said Nell, suddenly, when they 
had gone some distance from the store. 

“Well.” 

“*] left Tom’s coat and hat.” 

“Iv’sall right. I told them tosend it to 
Tom.” 

Nell iooked surprised; but the old gentle- 
man hurried her into a store, and she soon 
became interested in his purchases,* for he 
appealed to her from time to time to assist 
in selecting something for a girl about her 
age or for a boy something like what he im- 
agined Tom to be. 

‘And now,” he said, wher they were 
nearly through, ‘‘you see I didn’t pay you 
all that paper was worth yesterday; and I 
thought you might like some more of & 
now, to buy something for Tom, you 
know.” 

“Why, you paid a whole dollar, and that 
was a great deal more than it was worth.” 

‘Not tome. A thousand dollars woald 
have been cheap. So you see you might as 
well take a little more of it; and it’s not to 
go to doctor’s bills, but must be spent now. ’ 

Nell took hesitatingly the five dollar bill 
he handed her, and again a tear met his 
eye; but he soon removed that by interest- 
ing her in the disposition of her money. 
Tom came first, then Mis. Andrews, and 
then a little sick child in the next house. 

When they reached Mr. Weston’s house, 
both he and Nell had their arms full of bun- 
dles; but Nell was frightened at the sight 
of children running here and there and call- 
ing loudly for ‘‘Grandpa! Grandpa!” 

“Run! run! Run away, every one of 
you!” he replied: ‘You don’t suppose I’m 
going to let you see even the outside of 
these bundles, do you, till the appointed 
time? Come, Nell, we must get these 
things up-stairs before they get hold of 
them.” 

Nell followed him; but kept very close to 
him until they entered a room, where she 
was told she could’put them down. Scarce- 
ly had she done so when she sprang for- 
ward, and, throwing herself on the floor by 
the side of a lounge, cried excitedly: 

“Why, Tom!” 

‘Well, Nell. 

“But, Tom, what 
asked Nell, bewildered. 


How nice you look!” 
does it all mean?’ 
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Then came the explanation, after which 
Nell said, with the tears in her eyes: 

“Do you mean that this is really to be 
your home and mine, Tom?” 

“Yes, Nell; and you won't have to sell 
papers any more. Think of it!” 

But Nell was crying now; and the old 
gentleman, standing by the table, stopped 
in his work of unfastening the bundles to 
wipe his eyes, while the pleasant-looking 
lady who was assisting him looked atten- 
tively at the boy and girl before her. 

“Qh, Tom!” was all Nell could say. And 
when her cry was’ over the kind-looking 
lady led her away, to take off her wrap- 
pings and have something to eat; and then 
there were lots of children to see and get 
acquainted with, and then there was the 
Christmas-tree. Nell bad never seen one 
lighted before, though Tom had; and to 
her it was‘all new and so delightful. Such 
lots of beautiful things for everybody, 
even Tom and herself. How did it happen? 
It was just like fairyland; and the kind doc- 
tor there too. Nell would have been afraid 
she would wake up and find it all a dream, 
if it hadn’t been that she could take hold of 
Tom every once in a while and know that 
he was flesh and blood. 

‘‘Nell,” he said, when the excitement be- 
gan to subside a little, ‘‘how very pretty 
you are,” 

“Oh! Tom,” said the girl, blushing, ‘‘you 
ought not to tell me that.” 

‘I can’t help it, Nell.” 

‘Then tell me when you're going to say 
it and I’ll stop my ears up.” 

But when Nell looked again at Tom, he 
was looking puzzled over a paper that some 
one had handed him. 

‘What is it, Tom?” 

“A receipted bill from the doctor; but I 
don’t understand it. Who paid him, Nell?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You have paid me yourselves,” said the 
«loctor, quietly, ‘‘and it’s one of the pleas- 
antest payments | ever received.” 

‘‘But I don’t understand,” said Nell. 

“Don’t try to understand until you are as 
old as I am.” 

“‘T haven’t told Tom,” said Nell, turning 
to Mr. Weston, ‘‘about that dollar;’”’ and in 
her own quiet way she showed it to Tom, 
and explained to him how she got it and 
what she was saving it for. 

“Tom,” she said, still keeping it in her 
hand, ‘“‘1 want to go to their graves to- 
morrow, and thank God right there for be- 
ing so good and kind to us. May I buy 
some flowers with this?” 

“Yes, Nell; and I hope God will let them 
know in some way what a happy Christmas 
he has given us.’ 

Nell was looking at the old gentleman 
while Tom spoke, and something she saw 
about him made her go to him and put her 
arms about his neck, saying, tenderly: 

‘‘L don’t remember my father and I don’t 
know how it would seem to have one; but 
you'll let me tell you sometimes, won’t you, 
how much | love you for what you’ve done 
for ‘om and me?” 

‘*Well, well, we'll see about it,” said the 
old gentleman, putting his own arms about 
her. ‘But if you keep onin this way you 
will make a ruined man of me. That pa- 
per was worth more than I can tell you on 
Tom’s account; but now it’s beginning to 
be worth something on your own account, 
and—well, it’s time for us tosay ‘Merry 
Christmas to all and to all a good-night.’”’ 

Waterbury, Md. 

—e@me- --——. 
NEEDLES. 

The needle is one of the most ancient in- 
struments of which we have any record. 
The modern needle is @ pointed instrument 
having an eye, and is used for carrying a 
thread, some kind of fabric, or other mate- 
rial. It is probable, however, that the 
needles of those people who lived in very 
ancient times had no eyes, as instruments 
of bone, which were most likely used for 
this purpose, are found in the caves that 
were inhabited by ancient people of France, 
and the needles of ancient Egypt, which 
are described as being of bronze, do not ap- 
pear to have been made with. eyes. Some 
writers are of opinion that in place of the 
eye a circular depression was made in or 
near the blunt end, in which the thread was 
buried. Pliny describes the needles of 
bronze which were used by the Greeks and 
Romans. These instruments have also 
been found in the ruins of Herculaneum. 
The first account that history gives of the 
‘manufacture of needles is that they were 
made at Nuremburg in 1730, and while the 
date of their first manufacture in England 
is in doubt, it is said to have been com- 
menced in that country about 1548 or 1545, 
and it is asserted that the art was practiced 
by a Spanish negro or native of India, who 
died without disclosing the secret of his 
process. During the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth this industry was revived, and has 
been continued ever since. Christopher 
Greening and a Mr. Damer established 
needle factories at Long Crendon, near Red- 
ditch, in England, in 1650, and these were 
soon followed by other London needle mak- 
ers. Redditch is still the centre of English 
needle manufacture. The eyes of the ear- 
liest needles were square. Many unsuc- 





cessful attempts were made to bring out the 
so-called ‘‘dril!-eyed”’ needles before they 
were finally introduced in 1826. Twoyears 
later the burnishing machine in which the 
eyes of needles are polished was completed. 
In this machine the needles are strung on a 
steel wire, which is caused to revolve rapid- 
ly, and thereby impart a beautiful finish to 
the eye. The process of hardening needles 
was for many years accomplished by cast- 
ing them, while red-hot, into cold water. 
By this means a large proportion of them 
became crooked, and the services of a large 
number of workmen were required to 
straighten them. In 1840 the substitution 
of oil in the place of water took place, and 
as this caused a large number of the work- 
men to be thrown out of employment, a 
riot took place at Redditch, and the intro- 
ducer of the oil process was driven out of 
the town. The machinery for making 
needles has now been brought to such 4 
state of perfection that, from the coil of 
steel wire to the finished needle, the ma- 
chines used perform their various opera- 
tions in a manner that may be said to be al- 
most automatic.—Hardware. 
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USES FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Cards come in such showers every Christ- 
mas, and are always welcome! Ingenuity 
has contrived to make use of them for or- 
nament, A pretty way is to arrange them 
in the long upper panels of a room door, 
especially a white painted door. Another 
way is to carry them all round a room 
about three feet from the floor, forming a 
dado. This is very pretty for a children’s 
room or the nursery sitting-room. A third 
way is to fasten them on screens. Procure 
from a carpenter a frame for the screen the 

ze you require, with either two folds or 
three; cover it with silesia or silk, tightly 
stretched, and a separate color for each 
fold. Blue, old gold and red silesia make 
very good background for the pictures. 
For these use cither gum, paste, thin arrow- 
root and water, or dextrine. Cover the 
back of the picture with gum or other prep- 
arations, laying it on with a wide, flat 
brush. When you have covered it all over, 
let it lie for a minute or two; this will pre- 
vent its creasing. Stick it on the screen in 
the position required. You must have 
double brass hinges to your screen to open 
both ways. Sort all your pictures, and be- 
fore pasting them arrange them on the 
floor in the way you wish them to remain; 
you will thus be able to judge of the effect. 
You should, of course, have some decided 
design visible; but a previous arrangement 
on the floor or a table will show you better 
than anything else. Little gold lines paint- 
ed between the pictures to heighten the 
idea of frames are effective. Christmas 
cards make very pretty screens laid on in 
frames on either a black painted ground, or 
a groundwork made of colored paper 
gummed or pasted on the framework of the 
screen-—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The Woman Suffragists of Great Britain, 
always alert, ever watchful and active, send 
out in their Suffrage Journal the following 
hint to their coadjutors to claim a passage 
at every door that opens forany other class: 


It is not improbable that meetings will be 
held during the winter in support of the 
proposal to assimilate the county and _ bor- 
ough francise; in other words, to make 
household suffrage the universal basis of 
the franchise. We suggest to our friends 
that, in all such cases where the resolution 
proposed to the meeting does not expressly 
include women householders, an amend- 
ment or rider should be proposed making 
the resolution applicable to all householders 
in boroughs and counties, whether they are 
men or women. We believe that no public 
meeting convened to obtain an extension of 
the franchise to any householders now ex- 
cluded would be able to resist the claim of 
women householders to be considered along 
with the others, or would refuse to adopt a 
resolution to include them if the case were 
fairly and temperately laid before them. 


+e 


MEMOIR OF LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


An important discovery has just been 
made in the archives of the French Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. It is the memoirs of 
Lucien Bonaparte, all in his own hand- 
writing. They are said to contain curious 
details of the 18th Brumaire, the day Napo- 
leon overthrew the Directory after his sud- 
den return from Egypt. 














Refined Women, 


Refined and educated women will some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kid- 
ney disease, or constipation and piles, which 
could easily be cured by a package of Kid- 
ney-Wort. Druggists sell both dry: and 
liquid. —Home Journal. 





President Hayes 


Recovered the full and absolute control of 
his spinal column by the prompt use of the 
great brain, blood and nerve fuod known 
as Wyomoke, and he keeps it in the White 
House for Gaily use. It produces rapid, 
thorough and permanent cures in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken-down 
constitutions, etc. $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
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CUT OUT THIS LIST OF THE CHOICEST 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


—— 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


Wide Awake for January. 
Price. ooc.e.scees eameiedeebendae 14206 Gh4ereee ++ -30 
Will be ready Monday. 


Babyland for January, 


(To be ready Tuesday), will have a Beautiful Colored 
Frontispiece. Price 5c. 


The Pansy for January 1. 


Will be ready next Wednesday. Price $1 per hundred. 


Christmas Morning. 


180 Illustrations. Boards......+-+++.+-eeeeeeee $ 
Cloth. Elegant........ evetases ee 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Child Lore. 
With Colored Illustrations....... ee 
By CLARA DOTY BATES. 
Christmas Snow-Flakes. 
Large quarto. Fully [llastrated......+.+.++++++$2.00 


The New England Story Book. 


By best New England Authors. Large quarto 
Illustrated. ......+++++ C00eeor seccccercereccocces $2,00 


Write Your Own Stories. 
With cash prizes for those who writeinthem... .50 
On the Tree Top. 


Colored Illustrations. ..... 065+. cseeeeeceeseeees $1.25 


Little Folks’ Reader. 


Entirely fresh and the most delightful quarto for 


+ 00+ $3.00 


Little Folbt@ecescccccccvccccvccccvsccsccence +000$1,00 
Babyland for 1880. 
In Elegant Cloth Binding....cecssesees-sesseee $1.00 


Four Feet, Wings and Fins. 
300 Illustrations, Boards........0+sseeeeeseee+$1.25. 


10th. vessseceee seer scsseeescesesessseeetseeses 1.75 
Mother’s Boys and Girls, 


By PANSY. 
Large, 8vo. Boards....... Coeecccccccccccccece: $1.25 
CIO ed ccccccccccccccceeccccoccees 90: 000000 ese -75 
Large Print for Little Readers. 
Quarto..... eee cecceccccercesesecsscsscsccecesess oO 
Little Truths for Little Read- 
ers, 
(Bible Stories)..... Fee e tee ee eee eeee nese enna cs 40 
India. 
100 Illustrations..... PTTITTTITTTTETTT TTT TT $1.50 
gypt. 
100 Tlmatrations.ecesccccscccceseccccccccosesccs $1.50 
Young Folks’ Histories. 
Bae. 000 coccccscescce TTT TT MTTTITIT TTT TTT ie 1 
Our National Hymn---America. 
IE cdininsiinecheae cviiaerins Shosaual $2.00 


The above, with hundreds of other New Books, 
may be seen, and purchased at the lowest prices and 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETINS AND CHRIST- 
AS CARDS GIVEN AWAY AT 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art, 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
in art, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Agt; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood, 
A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


‘A poem which is pretty sureto attract attention 
by the novelty of its eubject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly awoman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the hopes and fears 
and joysand tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful:instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hyren of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning; Resignation; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The etree | The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Mother 
and Child.’’— Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it bas interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and profit 
we have received from its perueal. Especially do we 
wish to conver our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary's Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

“ ‘David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

*‘It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it...—Providence Press. 





Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
**Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 
prising: 

1. United States. 4. Africa. 

2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 

2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
a 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 





Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS, 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


One vol. 12mo. With full-page illustrations. 
Price $2.00. 

A work of over 400 Pages, prepared under the di- 

tion of containing 


tions on philosophy, reli » terature, which 
have been held at the Chestnut-street Radical Club, 
by many of the foremost thinkers of America. The 
words of Bartol, Clarke. Cranch, Higginson, Weiss, 
Channing, Emerson, Phillips, Everett, Coqu 
ews Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and other New Eng 


Woman in Music. 


By George P. Upton. lvol. 12mo. Elegantly bound 
‘nd , Spee Price $2.00. Eight heliotype por- 


The design of this work is to show that while wo- 
men have originated nothing in music, their influ- 
ence over great compoeers has been stimulating and 

werful. The theory is illustrated in the lives of 

eading composers. 


Reminiscences of a Journalist, 


By Charles T. Congdon, 1vol. 12mo, With por- 
trait. Price, $1.50. 

A brilliant series of oe recently published in 
the New York Sunday Tribune, and since then care- 
fully revised and enlarged. Memories of babe P mag 
of a publicist’s life, in New England and New York. 
The Dorr Rebellion, the Transcendentualiste, the rise 
of Anti-Slavery. the Kansas troubles; Episodes in 
the lives of Channing, the elder Adamses, Pierpont, 
Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, Choate, 
Webster, Bayard Taylor, etc, 


Mary Magdalene: a Poem. 
5 Richard Greenough, author of “Ara- 
ques.’ 1 vol. 12mo. In unique London bind- 
ing. Price, $1.50. 
This powerful work caused a great sensation 
among the literati of Rome, where it was read be- 
fore the Society of Arcadia. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hale. ivol. 16mo. Eight illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.00. 

A group of popular and delightful pavers, part of 
which were erat nally _—- in Our Young Folks 
and St. Nicholas, and are now gathered into a vol- 
ume, in response to many request he pref 
states how the Peterkins came to publish their ad- 
ventures. 

Angieing more absurdly aay cannot be imagin- 
ed.—Transcript. Wholesome, lively and natural.— 
Advertieer. capital conceit, vey cleverly wrought 
out, and full of entertainment.—N. Y. Express. Full 
of a certain exuberant spirit, keenly relished by all 
young readers.—N. Y. Evening Post. Many are the 
jolly wee folk that will laugh over the haps and mis- 

ps of the Peterkins.- “‘ourier. 


Stories of the Saints. 
By Mrs. C. Van D. ( henoweth. 1vol. 12mo. With 
ten illustrations, and appropriately bound. Price, 





A beantifal book for children, giving the legends 
of the principal sainte,and written in a style both 
entertaining and instr@ctive. 


The Birthday Book of Ameri- 


can Poets, 
One vol. i16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Choice selections from Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and other famous poets, for 
every day in the year, making a beautifal calendar 
of melody. Blank pages opposite each page of 
verse, for autographs, etc. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


"" JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BOOKS 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Ten Great Religions. 
8vo., cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 
“A great body of valuable and not generally or 
easily accessible information.’"—The Nation (N. 7. 


A book of consummate merit and surpassing 
terest.’'—Christian Register. 


Common Sense in Religion. 


12mo. $2.00. 


“He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there 1s hardly a child but might follow his 
course of thought, and take delight in his fresh and 
striking illustrations.""—The Atlantic Monthly. 





Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. 


Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, Parker 
Dr, Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others, 12mo. 5 
“The nineteen esaye, articles, sermons, and ad 

dreases which make up this volume are marked by 

the sterling qualities, the common sense, manliness, 
earnestness and tenderness which have given Dr. 

Clarke his enviable reputation in his native city and 

State.".—The Nation, New York. 


Stories and Poems 


BY 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“Tf Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best living 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficult 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. Be- 
yond the ordinary attractive elements of construction 
or literary workmanship, she puts thought. and es- 
pecially heart, into whatever she writes.”"—The Inde- 
pendent (New York.) 

“People may criticise Miss Phelps’s books, but 
everybody reads them, and finds in them a charm 
which or” are not slow to acknowledge.”’—Portland 
Transcript. 








THE GATES AJAR........+- Sesvevcescoesosed $1 50 
Half calf ...ccccce cece. eee+ caccecccce eseeee 800 
MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS ...-. 005 seeeeeee 1 50 
HEDGED IN 1.50 
THE SILENT PARTNER - 150 
f Calf.. - 3.00 
POETIC STUDIES . 150 
alf calf - 8.00 
Morocco 4.00 
THE STORY OF AVIS ......... eececcssecscece Ee 
SEALED ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES... 1.50 
THE TROTTY BOOK. Illustrated............ 1.25 
TROTTY’S WEDDING-TOUR AND STORY-BOOK, 
Bilmstrated. ooccccs cscs cccecccee soccee eoseee 1.25 


G2"Two delightful books for children. 
MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 


Household Management and 
Cookery: 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced 
housekeepers, giving, in addition to the excellent 
cooking receipts for which Miss Parloa is famous, 
admirable hints on household work, sanitary regula- 
tions, and care of the sick. Price, 75 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO! 
Boston, 











BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO: 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without donbt the finest Pianos in the world. - 
dorsed_ by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease. Rive-King, Thursby, Abbot 
Thomas, and the whole united prese, 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The vest medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisfac and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant 
[eee ' tw for style, tone and finish, =F 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments. 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send Joa -d 


Gat Nin Na Roa ce ca 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and th 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 
and discipline of a large echool. As a 
have shown themselves fully one tothe work, 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 


The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much d the past year that it became 


to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lad 
who has had much experience in the management 
girls. As she hears no Pr classes, she is al sy 
paren y ~ aeteeth re, — : assistance in 

orearly dism an render ce 

Botany, French and Literature. 
- hei iy J ometene, [mays A z towed gd that the 

umber of young ladies w larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any icular course of life, 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are rte 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shak: . In addition to 
the lar class recitations in French and German, 
an additional p+riod wilt be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha’ stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a 

The study-room for those in the Upper Bopestasen 
is be nat y one flight of stairs, and | has sunshine 
nearly all day. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which i, be had, iat Williams i” Co.'s, 

e's, an e 's, or it wi sent 
m HOUSE the school vai 
OM 9 TO 3, except on 

SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 1, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH B2=XEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year be; Octobér 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a prelimin examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ature 
united with Boston yoy School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 


I, T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, ly25 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 





























Having o} 
bridge the opportanity of being Ph 
e opportunity o: 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
oe Comoe Vien’ Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISI , full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 pe 


r dozen, 
Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
10.00 per dozen. 


ed a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
to give residents of Cam- 
otographed at re 


, 
“ Cameo Mg o Looe Seng’ r dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length vr three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
es on Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Cop and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions s0- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, 
or India Ink. 2—ly 
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All communications for 8 Women’ a | 
letters relating manavement, 
--5, 4 addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


Letters con’ remittances, and relating to the 
} peeermmen pn = 5 tease Be dressed 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eeived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


There will be a hearing before the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage in 
the Green Room at the State House, on 
Thursday, January 27, at 10 A. M. 





A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

Those who atiend the annual meeting 
next week will have a good opportunity to 
pay for their Woman's Journa without 
risk by mail, We earnestly invite every 
one who has not paid to call at this office 
and leave the amount due with our efficient 
secretary, Miss Wilde, who will duly credit 
it on the envelope. 

The annual meeting also is the time for 
new subscribers. Take the JouRNAL three 
months on trial. We give to each new sub- 
scriber, or to any person who gets a new 
subscriber, two. card or one cabinet photo- 
graph of the persons named elsewhere. But 
we have only cards of Mrs. Mott and Mrs. 
Child. Let us have a long list of new sub- 
scribers., L. 8. 


o> 
oo 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
beginning on Tharsday evening the 27th 
inst., and continuing all day and evening of 
Friday the 28th. Hours, 7.30, 10.30, 2.30. 

This meeting should hold an important 
place in the thought and action of all its 
members. After thirty years the most far- 
sighted and thoughtful men and women, 
are mainly with usin opinion. If the ques- 
tion of equa! political rights for women 
were submitted to men like Governor Long, 
or our Senator George F. Hoar, it would 
be carried at once, and if women could 
vote, it would be found that women like 
Abby W. May, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and Louisa Alcott would all vote. But there 
is a large number still to be convinced who 
can only be moved by bringing help from 
new sources, Women themselves need that 
encouragement which can come only from 
an opened door and a cordial invitation to 
enter. They cannot lift themselves up un- 
der the weight of customs, prejudice, mis- 
taken religious opinions, and it may be also 
an unwilling, dissenting influence at home. 
A great army of men also wait for the word 
from their political leaders. Until they get 
that word, they stand obstinately opposed 
to all change. Those in power, must be 
made to feel their obligation to champion 
the cause, and lead the way for the estab 
lishment of equal rights for women. 

To secure this outside help from men 
who are leaders in politics, and from the 
teachers of religion in all our churches is 
the one object for which this annual meet- 
ing should strive above every other. We 
cannot gain another inch till men in power 
feel the shame of withholding from others, 
rights which they would themselves on no 
account renounce or be deprived of. But 
while we reach after the hands that might, 
but have not aided the application of the 
Golden Rule or the principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to women, we are 
not to relax any instrumentalities which 
have hitherto been found_useful. 

It is particularly desirable that all Suf- 
frage work done during the year should be 
reported at this meeting. Suffrage clubs 
are therefore urged to bring their reports, 
and individuals to present the work done in 
their respective localities. 

The names of those who have already 
consented to speak are as follows: 

Col. T. W, Higginson, Cambridge. 

Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Wendell Phillips, a 

Ada C. Bowles, - 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. J. F. Bashford, ae es 

Rev. W. I. Haven, Malden. 

* Annie H. Shaw, E. Dennis. 

Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, Malden. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton, “ 

* Wm. F. Mallalieu, Chelsea. 

‘* M. E. Wright, Nahant. 
‘© Wm. R. Alger, Boston. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury. 

Mr. W. W. Doherty, Boston. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Providence R. I. 

Mr. Ivan Panin, Harvard College. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol, Boston. 

Chas. J. Noyes, Speaker of the House, 
Mass. Legislature. 

Ws. I. Bownprrcn, President. 
Lucy Strong, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. Buacxwe 1, Secretary. 


8. C. Hopxrs, 
Mrs. J. W. Suira, Com, Ar, 


Mrs. C. P. Nickies. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Card photographs of Lucretia Mott, L. 
Maria Child, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, 
and H. B. Blackwell will befor sale at the 
annual meeting for twenty-five cents each. 
We have also cabinet sizes at fifty cents for 
all the above, except those of Mrs. Mott and 
Mrs. Child, and also of Frederick Douglass 
and Col. T. W. Higginson. 
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AMENDING THE LAW. 

On another page T: W. H. writes of the 
amendments proposed to the School Suf- 
frage law in last week’s JouRNAL. The 
best thing for any law is that it shall be 
juct, and so framed that there shall be no 
unnecessary drawbacks to its application. 

The points mentioned last week as need- 
ing amendment have all been found to work 
badly in the application of the law, and 
since they remain hindrances and are in- 
creasingly felt to be so after two years’ trial 
of the law, it would seem just and proper 
that an amendment should be made. The 
love of fair dealing would turn the scale in 
their favor, without doubt. L, 8. 


tied 


A RARE TREAT. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
be held in this city next week, has features 
of unusual interest. 

We shall have, as an important and fresh 
interest, the recommendation of Governor 
Long for an amendment to the State con- 
stitution to enable women to vote on the 
same terms as men. Governor Long is one 
of the most popular governors we have 
ever had, and his influence toward this im- 
portant step is a great gain. Then as speak- 
ers we are to have Wendell Phillips; and a 
good list of well-known helpers in the 
movement whose names will be found in 
another column, and who are always listen- 
ed to with pleasure. Beside these will be 
new voices, never before heard in our meet- 
ings. Rev. W. I. Haven 1s a son of our 
life-long, constant friend and co-worker, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven. Rev. Anna Shaw 
is a graduate of the Boston University 
School of Theology, and lately ordained to 
her work. Mr. Ivan Panin is a Harvard 
College student. Mrs. Bashford is the wife 
of the author of our good tract, ‘‘Does 
the Bible Allow Women to Preach?” 

Rev. M. E. Wright is a true friend from 
Nahant. Others, though well known in 
this city, come for the first time to speak 
at our meeting. There will be a rare treat, 
and a great opportunity. 

The Governor's message is to be empha- 
sized, and if the meeting is what it should 
be, it may lead to the passage of the amend- 
ment. A petition covering this point will 
be at the meeting, that every person pres- 
ent may sign it. 

School Suffrage amendments may come 

up for consideration. Beside these meas- 
ures is the great pressing need to enlist the 
active codperation of those in power, who 
now feel no obligation to use the advantage 
their position gives to aid in relieving wo- 
men from overwhelming disabilities and 
from most unequal opportunities to take 
their own part. 
. Come then, friends, from every part of 
the State, and out of the State, and make 
this meeting the most effective we have 
ever had. Thursday evening the 27th, at 
7.30, it will begin. . L. 8. 
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FOLLOW OUR LEADER. 








When the Governor of Massachusetts, in 
his second annual message, has reaffirmed 
his belief in Impartial Suffrage for women, 
and has recommended the legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing political distinction on account of sex, 
to the qualified voters of the State, it be- 
comes the duty of every Suffragist to ac- 
cept the issue. For one, I am glad to do 
so. Although I believe that Municipal and 
Presidential Suffrage should first be granted 
by a change in our election laws, and that 
our best hope of immediate success lies in 
that direction, yet, so long asthe cry is ‘‘On 
to Richmond!” I accept the plan of cam- 
paign which our general has adopted. 
Doubtless others feel equally willing to do 
so. Let us therefore, all unite in urging 
the submission of a Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment, and leave for the present all other 
questions in abeyance. It is best to make 
only one point at a time. 

If however the legislature refuses to sub- 
mit the amendment, then we trust that the 
Suffrage Committee will bring forward a 
bill granting women Suffrage in town 
meetings and municipal elections. This 
right is already possessed and exercised by 
women in England. It rests on the same 
basis as School Suffrage, is sustained by 
similar considerations, and is justified by 
the experience of the past two years. For 
no one yet has found fault with the quality 
of the women voters, but only with the 
smallness of their number. As far as the 
vote has gone all admit that it has been 
eminently intelligent, unselfish, and public 
spirited. 

But to return to the Constitutional Amend- 





ment. Why should it not be submitted? 
Is there any opponent so bigoted as to re- 
fuse the question a hearing? Is there any 
opponent so weak that he fears to meet the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in fair and 
open debate before the forum of public 
opinion? Is there any opponent who is 
afraid to trust the people, or unwilling to 
abide by a verdict of the very men who 
make the legislature and governor? Such 
timidity would be cowardice. 

“He eitLer fears his fate too much, or his desert 1s 


emall 
Who dreads to put it tothe touch and lose or win 
it all.” 

Why should any man fear this discussion? 
“Error is harmless” says Jefferson ‘‘if truth 
is left free to combat it.” Let us have the 
Codmans, the Hills, the Crockers, the Park- 
ers, and the Rices come forward and tell us 


where they get their right to govern a ma- 


jority of the citizens of their commonwealth 
without their consent? It will be an argu- 
ment worth hearing. 

In the name of 50,000 citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, whose names are attached fo peti- 
tions at the State House, we demand a hear- 
ing. No such number of petitioners ever be- 
fore in this commonwealth asked to be re- 
lieved from disabilities. We appeal to the 
Republicans, who enfranchised the colored 
man without his asking, to make the wo- 
men of their own race and lineage the po- 
litical equals of the emancipated slave. 
“Every argument” said Senator Sumner to 
me the year before his death, “that I have 
ever used for the enfranchisement of the 
freedmen applies equally to women. What 
more canI say? You have only to strike 
out the word negro and insert the word 
‘woman.’” ‘‘No man can argue five min- 
utes against Woman Suffrage” says Senator 
Hoar, without denying the principles of re- 
publican government.” 

If men want to terminate what Mr. Web- 
ster calls ‘“‘a rub-a.dub agitation,” now is 
their time. Submit the question, gentle- 
men, and then you can put your foot on it! 
It cannot be denied that a defeat before the 
people would set back thecause. It we the 
Suffragists are willing to take the risk it is 
only because 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
Theeternal years of God are hers, 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.” 


H. B. B. 
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NAMES. 

The Legislature of Vermont at its late 
session enacted laws in regard to names and 
change of names which are of special in- 
terest to women in that State. The laws 
are as follows: 


Any person of full age and of sound 
mind, not a married woman, may change 
his name by making, signing, sealing and 
acknowledging before the judge of the pro- 
bate district in which such person resides, 
and filing in the office of such probate 
judge, an instrument in the following 
form: 

STATE OF VERMONT. } 


— District. ) 
Be it remembered that I, A. B., of—, 
in the county of ——, will be hereafter 





known and called 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my 
hand and seal this —— day of ——, A. D. 
+ A. B. [u. 8.] 


And such instrument shall if, in the opin- 


ion of the probate judge the same is pron- 
erly executed, be recorded in the office in 
which it is filed. 

Sec. 9. If a married man changes his 
name and adopts a new surname, such 
change of name shall affect to change the 
surnames of the wife and minor children of 
such married person; and such wife and 
minor children shall thereafter be known 
and called by the same surname as the hus- 
band. 

This was signed by the governor, Decem- 
ber 10th. An act relating to adoptions and 
changes of names was also enacted as fol- 
lows: 

Any person other than a married woman, 
of full age and sound mind; and any hus- 
band and wife, may adopt any other person 
as his or their heir at law with or without 
change of name of the person adopted. 
But a married man shall not adopt any per- 
son, or change his own name without the 
consent of his wife, expressed in the in- 
strument of adoption or change of names, 
which instrument in such cases shall be 
signed, sealed and acknowledged by such 
wife. 

The above shows the disadvantages under 
which a disfranchised class exists, It 
should be published here, to help create 
that wholesome discontent, which is the 
first sign of revolt, the first indication of 
desire to break away from unequal condi- 
tions. Once awake to the humiliation and 
helplessness of being a mere appendage, 
the desire for equal rights cannot die. 


L. 8. 
————- ome > 
GOVERNOR PORTER AND WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. 


It is a most ‘hopeful and encouraging in- 
dication for a cause when people begin to 
boast of what has been done to befriend it. 
This is what Governor Porter, of Indiana, 
did in his inaugural message.. He says: 

I cannot omit a brief reference to the 


liberal and wise legislation of the State with 
respect to married women. Ours was one 


of the earliest States to abolish the old law 
of dower—an estate merely for life, and 
fettered in various ways with respect to the 





means of enjoyment—and substituting for 
itan absolute fee-simple right in the wife 
to athird of the estate. Along with this 
legislation maay of the other harsher fea- 
tures of the common law with respect to 
the inheritance of estates were changed to 
her advantage by being made to follow the 
course of the more refined affections. Fol- 
lowing this legislation, though after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, came a repeal of 
that odious provision of the common law 
which gave to the hnsband absolutely ail 
the wife’s personal estate which came 
to her before or after the marriage. At last, 
though not unt) after many years, came 
legislation conferring upon be the right, 
with scarcely any limitation, to enter into 
private contracts and to bind her estate 
thereby. 

All these ameliorations, so = and wise, 
which have affected society far more than 
many measures that have divided parties 
and excited party frenzy, have been ac- 
complished without having once, it is de- 
lieved, been accompanied by a party divi- 
sion, or by party strife, or by any public 
excitement. ‘They have been merely the 
reflections of a more and more enlightened 
public opinion. Contemporaneously with 
these ameliorations, women have been ad- 
mitted to a part in the management of edu- 
cational, benevolent and _ penal institutions. 
The intelligence, fidelity and feminine 
delicacy with which generally they have 
performed their duties, are universally 
acknowledged. 

The art of organization, of working with 
unity and efficiency jin considerable num- 
bers, has been learned by them, and this is 
one of the elements best fitted to prepare 
them, in the fullness of time, for the higher 
and more important public duties which 
may well be expected to be devolved upon 
them. I am informed that certain ladies 
of high mental endowments and large cul- 
ture, whose lives and example, as wives and 
mothers, have won for them in the com- 
munities in which they live the greatest 
possible respect, will ask to be heard by 
you in person in an application to have an 
amendment of the constitution submitted 
to the people which shall provide for con- 
ferring upon women the right of suffrage. 
Without desiring to obtrude an opingon 
upon you concerning the wisdom of such a 
provision. I trust that the most worthy 
and respectable ladies who will present the 
application will be received by you with 
the gallant and generous hospitality to 
which their lives and characters so justly 
entitle them, 


Governor Porter records with just pride, 
what has been done to ameliorate the com- 
mon law, and statute law, in Indiana, in the 
case of women. 

Robert Dale Owen, was the moving spirit 
and power who made those sweeping 
changes so long ago in the laws which put 
Indiana, far in advance of other states. 
The women of Indiana, to show their ap- 
preciation of his service in their behalf sent 
him a beautiful service of silver plate. 

Governor Porter has an excellent para- 
graph in regard to insane asylums, and 
recommends that two women be on the 
visiting board. He says: 

It seems to me that, as an additional safe- 
guard to these afflicted wards of -the state, 
and to secure with more certainty such 
efficiency in their restoration or instruction 
as may be desirable, « board of visitors, com- 
posed of persons noted for their zeal and 
disinterestedness in benevolent undertak- 
ings, ovght to be appointed. They should 
be clothed with power—any number or all 
of them together—to visit at pleasure the 
several institutions, and to inquire without 
restriction into all things relating to their 
management, omg especially the treat- 
ment of inmates. he members ought 
merely to be paid their actual expenses, to 
be shown by an itemized account properly 
verified, and, to guard against turning what 
is meant to be an occasional inspection into 
a permanent business, it would be proper tu 
prescribe a maximum sum which the ex- 
penses of no year shall exceed. 

This board, it is believed, ought to be 
composed of five persons, and of these I 
have no hesitation in saying that provision 
ought to be made that two, at least, shall 
be women. They, better than others, could 
learn what ought to be known in relation to 
the treatment of their own sex, and their 
sympathetic feelings, quick intuitions and 
experience in conduct of households would, 
in many cases, enable them to discern the 
abuses and the needs of inmates of the oth- 
er sex better than their male associates. In 
relation to the domestic economy of these 
establishments, in which there is a tendency 
often to extravagance and waste, their ob- 
servations and suggestions would be likely 
to be more valuable. The skill and econo- 
my with which our Reformatory for Wo- 
men is conducted by women, attests their 
capacity to take a leading and_ beneficial 
part in the administration of all our pub- 
lic charities. 

Such words from Governor Porter will be 
helpful to Indiana Suffragists, who this 
year are moving actively for the ballot, and 
to affect their insane asylums. The fact 
that he indicates with favor the coming of 
the time ‘‘for the higher and more impor- 
tant public duties which may well be ex- 
pected todevolve upon them,” and he rec- 
ommends that the women who are to ask 
for a constitutional amendment shall be re 
ceived ‘‘with the gallant and generous hos- 
pitality to which their lives and characters 
so justly entitle them,” shows the friendli- 
ness of Governor Porter to this final meas- 
ure, and also that the tide is turning in our 





favor. L. 8. 
#oe 
GOV EKNOR PERKINS AND WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. 


The Governor of California, in his annu- 
al message, cordially recommends the pas- 
sage of an act by the legislature of that 
State which shall make a wife succeed to 





the family property in the same manner 
that a husband now does. 

- In regard to School Suffrage, he is in the 
main favorable. Seeing only one objection 
to both the above points, he speaks as fol- 
lows: 


It has been brought to my official notice 
that petitions from some of our best repre- 
sentative citizens throughout the State will 
be presented to you, asking that an act be 
passed to confer upon the wife the right to 
succeed to the community property on the 
death of the husband, in the same manner 
as he is now empowered to do upon the 
death of the wife; and also for the passage 
of an act that shall gnable the women cit- 
izens of the State to vote for all school of- 
ficers, and upon questions relating to educa- 
tional purposes, not restricted by the con- 
stitution to qualified electors, 

_ The first proposition certainly seems only 
— and proper, and should commend it- 
self to those who believe in equal justice 
and equal rights. 

The question of women voting upon all 
school questions is, to my mind, open to 
but one objection, that is, that the privilege 
(if it is possible for women to have any 
greater privileges than they now possess) 
of voting, would not be exercised by those 
whose influence is now so potent for good, 
for although not depositing the ballot in 
person, they have in a great measure been 
the directing power in the framing of wise 
laws. By giving the ballot to all, and es- 
pecially to those who have not heretofore 
used theirinfluence properly, would it tend 
to neutralize the silent influence for good 
that now prevails? 

The influence of good women can but ad- 
vance our best moral and intellectual inter- 
ests, and if exercised in the selection of 
those who direct and control our public 
schools, society has everything to gain by 
it. Similar laws are upon the statute books 
of six or seven of the other States, and it 
has been found to work harmoniously and 
for the best interest of the public schools. 
The question is one deserving of your 
thoughtful consideration. 


Thus we have this year three governors 
whose annual message takes kind notice of 
the need of women, Governor Long lead- 
ing all in recommending full Suffrage. 


L. 8. 
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THOSE SIX SONS. 


—— 


Alas! for the mysterie 
Of newspaper historie, 

The Journat of January 8th says: ‘Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, from whose six sons two 
served inthe war, and one died from im. 
prisonment at Andersonville—” In the is- 
sue of the 15th I find the following: 

“It was Mrs. Portia Gage from whose six 
sons two went to the war, and one to die 
from imprisonment at Andersonville, and 
not Mrs. Frances D. Gage, as our types said 
last week.” 

Both of these items are incorrect. Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage had at the beginning of the 
Confederate Rebellion,—thirty-six feet of 
boys. Her eldest, from weak lungs, was 
denied a soldier's place, and joined the 
Port Royal experiment. The second, a 
machinist, enlisted, and was detailed into 
an armory, where he lost his health from 
hard overwork and malaria, and died in 
consequence, leaving a wife and three child- 
ren. The third son paid for substitutes and 
remained with wife and children, working 


- for the Governor during the entire time of 


the conflict. The fourth enlisted and was 
with Rosencrans, and at Chickamauga had a 
part of his right hand torn off, and is still 
slightly crippled. He ‘‘marched witb Sher- 
man to the sea” and through Washington 
with the great host. The fifth was ordered 
to 'l'exas with his regiment, and was not re- 
leased from that section till the close of the 
war. The sixth joined an artillery com- 
pany and became a veteran in the service, 
and brought himself home unwounded, 
with a commission in 1865. The two 
daughters of Mrs. Gage stlll live. 

Mrs. Portia Gage had fivesons. Two be- 
came soldiers. The eldest did not enlist, 
but did duty at home. The two youngest 
were boys. Both soldiers returned home, 
one, her eldest, from an eleven months’ im- 
prisonment in rebel torture pens; and soon 
after he died from the effects of bis suffer- 
ing. The other still lives. Mrs. Portia 
Gageand Mrs. Frances D. Gage feel that 
they have gone to war, in heart and life, 
and having given six stalwart soldiers to 
the ranks, have a right to the ballot. Our 
boys have never asked for pensions or of- 
fices, but their mothers claim a right of 
Suffrage. F, D. Gacs, 


——-_ —_e 
INDIANA WOMEN JUBILANT. 

The message of Governor Porter has 
given heart to the Indiana women. Mrs. 
Louise VY. Boyd writes to the Indianapolis 
Journal and asks how it is that the exceilent 
women of Indiana, after making a national 
reputation as temperance advocates, should 
all so suddenly confess their partiality for 
Porter :— 


But how can we help it? The good Gov- 
ernor, in his message, fairly and squarely 
signifies his willingness for the cry of the 
oppressed to be heard. We are sure he is 
sincere, the wish being mother to the belief. 
Like master like man, so like Governor like 
Legislature. It is beautiful to contemplate! 
History tells us that, with all her glorious 
strength, the city of Rome was never be- 
lend but she was taken, and we will pray 
that our Assembly, besieged by the pure 
and the noble in the interests of humanity, 
will know its opportunity, and do itself 
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the honor to capitulate, and so write one 
more brilliant page in the history of Indiana. 

The women of our State, now held as 
mere ‘‘bond slaves” to the law, will, in read- 
ing the kindly words relating to them in 
our new Governor’s admirable address, feel 
that the blessing of ‘‘golden, uncontrolled 
enfranchisement,” for which they pray and 
labor unceasingly, is not so very far away. 

Were there But a few more men in high 
places to speak such brave words as these— 
for still the multitudes, as in the days of 
old, question: ‘‘Have any of the rulers be- 
lieved?”—it would be but a little time until 
the women citizens of our land would go 
up to the temple of liberty and find there a 
friendly guard and an open door. 

Then they have elected a woman ‘State 
Librarian.” There were many candidates 
for the office, and thirteen ballots before the 
election of Mrs. E. A. Winsor, of Green- 
castle was effected. One of the city papers 
says: 

The contest among the lady candidates 
for State Librarian developed some features 
which the men would do well to remember 
and imitate. Although there were fifteen 
or sixteen lady candidates, all deserving 
and meritorious, and although the contest 
was very earnest from the start, it was con- 
ducted with dignity and decorum, and, 
with scarcely an exception, in the most 
generous and friendly spirit. The ladies 
became well acquainted with each other, 
and in some instances friendships were 
formed between rival candidates which will 
not be forgotten. The communication be- 
tween the candidates was frank and open, 
and there was a conspicuous absence of the 
treachery and ‘“‘sculduggery” which gener- 
ally accompany political rivalries among 
men. Each candidate seemed to be trying 
to advance her own interests without attack- 
ing or belittling the claims of her rivals. 
The result is that the ladies have hothing 
to regret, except that they did not all re- 
ceive the nomination. They have made no 
enemies, but, on the contrary, numerous 
friends, and have had an interesting, and, 
in some respects, profitable experience. 
Politicians of the other sex might take a 
lesson from them in regard to the honorable 
and generous manner in which the contest 


. Was conducted. 


06) 6 eee 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


The ninth aunual Convention of the Ore- 
gon State Woman Suffrage Association will 
meet in Portland on Tuesday, Eebruary 8, 
1881, and no pains will be spared to make 
it even more interesting than the many 
successful ones that have preceded it. The 
different county associations are especially 
requested to send delegates and all others in 
sympathy with woman's enfranchisement 
are earnestly requested to attend and con- 
tribute their presence, work, money and 
influence in aid of the cause. Let all sym- 
pathizers who cannot attend the Convention 
send at least their annual fee of $1 00 to de- 
fray expenses. Remember, this is every- 
body’s Convention. California, Idaho, and 
Washington Territory Woman Suffragists 
are particularly invited to attend and par- 
ticipate. Arrangements will be made to 
entertain all members who will notify Mrs. 
A. 8. Duniway, prior to January 30th, of 
their intention to be present. Due notice 
of the place of meeting will be given here- 
after. E. F. Heroy, President. 

M. A. Epmunps, Secretary. 

Friends of Suffrage everywhere watch 
with sympathetic interest all the work that 
Oregon women are now pushing, in the 
hope of carrying the amendment which 
will give full suffrage. Always we say, 
success to them. L. 8. 

e}o—_—__—_—_—_—" 
A WOMAN LAWYER IN IOWA. 

Mrs. Ellen J. Foster is one of the coun- 
sel for the defendant in the trial of Mrs. 
Mary A. Brown for the murder of her hus- 
band. The Indianapolis Sentinel of the 5th 
inst. says: 

The occasion of a female appearing in 
front of a jury in a murder trial was a nov- 
e] proceeding in our courts, and caused 
great attraction and many comments. It 
was regarded by all who listened to this re- 
markable lady that she made one of the 
most forcible and telling arguments ever 
made before a jury in this State. The ef- 
fect was wonderful, the jury at times being 
affected to tears. At the hour of adjourn- 
ment Mrs. Foster had not yet finished her 
argument, 

The Boston Transcript says Mrs. Foster 
addressed the jury as “Dear gentlemen.” 
To this the /nter-Ocean adds: 

But that is not all Ellen has to say to ‘‘the 
jury.” Her opponents have to meet logic, 
law and a masterly summing up of evi- 
dence. The antagonist who meets Mrs. Fos- 
ter before a jury will find she is as capable 
of judging of the strong points of law and 
evidence as she is in making tender appeals 
to a jury. 

Mrs. Foster is somewhat like Mrs. Liver- 
more in her manner of speaking and in her 
size. She is actively engaged in temper- 
ance work at the West, and takes her law 
cases as incidental. She is in the prime of 
her life, and has a grand future of use be- 
fore her. L. 8. 


—_———__—_ e eo ——_—__——_—— 


THE BROCKTON MEETING. 


The Brockton meeting, came at a most 
unfortunate time as regards weather, and 
the audience was small, but those who were 
present, as a rule were interested. It was 
rather bad travelling and a part of the time 
was quite cold, The congregations were 
pleased with all the speakers, Rev. B. F. 
Bowles, Mrs. Spencer, and Mrs. J. F. 





Bashford. I know that the influence of the 
convention cannot be otherwise than good. 
We have already added several members, as 
a result of the meeting, to our association, 
and good seeds were planted, for the fruit 
of which we will have to wait longer, but 
the harvest is sure to come. Weare glad 
we had the meeting and hope we can have 
a similar one every year, till the victory 1s 
won. Excuse short report. 
Yours in the cause, 
8. L. BEAL. 





or 


LIGHT ON DOMESTIC PKOBLEMS, 


Mrs, Diaz is giving four lectures which 
she calls Household Talks, in the women’s 
lecture course in Providence, which was 
instituted by Mrs. Churchill, and still con- 
ducted by her. The subjects of the four 
lectures may be stated as “Women or 
Work,” ‘“‘Why is a Woman’s Time Less 
Valuable than a Man’s Time?” ‘‘The Prop- 
er Treatment of Company,” and ‘*The Com- 
parative Value of Wealth and Character.” 
This article is written from a desire to call 
the attention of women throughout New 
England to the good they may Go by secur- 
ing for these wise and witty papers a hear- 
ing in their several towns. Women should 
hear them in order to see how many of 
their almost intolerable domestic burdens 
are self-imposed. Where they are not so, 
but are caused by the selfishness and 
thoughtlessness of men, a frank and full 
discussion of them between men and wo- 
will often set the latter free. Few house- 
keepers realize how much the family work 
may be lessened by dropping unneccessa- 
ries and by the codperation of all the mem- 
bers of the family. Simpler food would be 
better for the health, intellect and morals of 
both children and adults than the intricate 
and dainty and fat-soaked dishes which are 
seen at almost all tables. Women wear out 
in theeternal grind of labor, as machinery 
does. When the question is which shall be 
sacrificed, women or work, the answer is 
plain. 

So the reply to the question conceining 
the worth of Woman’s time is evident. It 
is considered of slight or no value because 
so few are trained, as men are, to depend 
upon an especial business for support. So 
long as the many fritter away time in trif- 
ling pursuits, the few who are trained must 
suffer from the general estimate. A part 
of the ‘‘time talk” is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the best uses of time. The mother 
wants leisure f or reading, in order to edu- 
cate her children physically, mentally and 
morally; for teaching them to observe and 
understand the various processes of na- 
ture, for walking with them in the woods 
and fields, and for inspiring them with no- 
ble purposes by telling them of lives that 
have been true and exalted. 

In the ‘‘company paper” the right of 
guests tothe society of the hostess is pre- 
sented, and the folly of crowding tables 
with rich edibles, made only for company, 
is humorously shown. Social intercourse 
is narrowed and made a burden by this 
supposed necessity of stuffing guests. 

The Beacon street woman tells her story, 
and the ‘‘Comparative Value of Wealth and 
Character” is a clear, strong protest against 
the spirit of caste, which runs through all 
society and preverts true social intercourse. 

Mrs. Diaz is doing real missionary work 
by the presentation of truths too little con- 
sidered, in a manner marked by shrewd 
common sense, aud so pervaded by wit that 
no one can take offence. 

Would that she might have a wide hear- 
ing, both in city parlors and country halls. 
Her terms are so low that a little effort 
would raise more than enough money to 
cover all expenses, and leave a surplus for 
charitable uses. 

Men enjoy these lectures,and after hearing 
Mrs. Lammerkin’s story of the work of one 
day, any husband not utterly absorbed in 
himself will inquire into matters in his own 
household, and help roll its burdens off the 
too wearied wife. 

One reform that is made in the Lammer- 
kin family ought every where to be imita- 
ted. Ina!most all homes the wife bears on 
her mind the care of errands belonging to 
the husband. If he is to buy some meal, 
or order coal, or mail a letter not his own, 
the wife must not only impress upon him 
the importance of attending promptly to it, 
but must watch for his departure, often 
with a dozen duties demanding her instant 
care, in order that she may say at the very 
last moment, ‘‘Charlie, don’t forget about 
the meal,” or whatever it is. The nervous 
strain of this watchfulness day after day is 
very great. It seems like a small matter, 
but it runs through years, and is aggravated 
by the frequent annoyance of finding the 
errand forgotten after all. 

The Lammerkins hung up a book in 
which Mrs. L. wrote the names of things 
they would soon need, and gave herself no 
more care about them. It was a great re- 
lief. If after a sufficiently long patience 
with Charlie he still failed to attend to his 
share of the household provision I think I 
should give him some practical lessons by 
letting him feel personally the want of them. 
A dinner of potatoes or oatmeal a few 
times would quicken his memory respect- 
ing the market, surprisingly. 

The strong plea for individuality which 





Mrs. Diaz makes cannot be withstood by any 
mind which is open to conviction, and with 
this plain speaking Mrs. Diaz wholly es- 
capes the fault of many critics and wounds 
no one by severe sarcasm. In short, she is, 
as her Providence hearers say, both con- 
vincingand charming. The address of Mrs. 
Diaz is 53 Pinckney street, Boston. 
A. B. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


General Grant, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Commission of the World’s 
Fair. 








A cabin with three men was swept away 
by a snow slide near Georgetown, Col., 
yesterday. 


Don’t forget the annual meeting next 
week, beginning Thursday evening in this 
city at 7.30 o’clock, in the Meionaon. 


At Denver, Coloradw, a movement has 
been started to employ no physician who 
uses or prescribes intoxicating liquors. 


A bill was this week introduced into the 
Connecticut Legislature providing that a 
married woman may sue and be sued the 
same as an unmarried man. 


Henry L. Dawes was on Tuesday last re- 
elected to the United States Senate, by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. Senator 
Dawes always votes for Woman Suffrage. 


The Boston Sunday Herald, has a very 
interesting article, on ‘‘The Liberty Party.” 
Its candidate in the eventful years of ‘‘40 
and 44,” with a sketch of the life of James 
G. Birney. 


A friend from Missouri writes, “Do you 
not think our cause advances? It seems to 
me it is absorbing the best literature, and is 
thrusting itself into all high places.” We 
agree with her. 


There was a grand temperance discussion 
at the parlors of Mrs. Sargent in Chestnut 
street last Monday. Dr. Bartol, James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. Bowditch, Dr. and 
Mrs. Gordon and others, shared in the dis- 
cussion. 


The Society for Political Education has 
issued its first tract, the lecture delivered 
last spring before the finance club of Har- 
vard College by Mr. Edward Atkinson on 
“What is a Bank?” 


The Boffin’s Bower fair in aid of free din- 
ners for working girls will open Tuesday, 
January 25, at the Bower, No, 1031 Wash- 
ington street. Contributions may be sent 
to Macullar, Parker & Co. and to the 
Bower. 

The simple inscription on the coffin plate 
of George Eliot was 

“Mary Ann Cross 


(George Eliot). 
Born 22d Nov., 1820; died 22d Dec., 1880, 
‘Quella fonte 


Che spande di parlar si largo flume.” 


The Boston Sunday papers all gave gra- 
tuitous notice of the annual Suffrage meet- 
ing next week, for which they have our 
thanks. The Cambridge Press published 
the ‘‘call” in full, All this new favor is 
very pleasant. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at their first session in Washington 
this week, held a memorial meeting for Lu- 
cretia Mott. Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, 
Robert Purvis, Frederick Douglas and Ed- 
ward M. Davis took part in it. 


The friends of the late Rev. Rollin H. 
Neale, D.D., have erected a massive monu- 
ment on the family lot at Mount Auburn. 
The material is Scotch granite, simply but 
elegantly fashioned, and a suitable inscrip- 
tion and appropriate selections of Scripture 
are cut on the base, 

The papers report the fact that the 
Brooklyn board of aldermen last week 
passed an ordinance imposing a license tax 
of five dollars a year on Chinese laundry- 
men. Thisisarealshame. There should 
be no discrimination on account of race in 
this country. 


The trustees of Cornell University have 
appropriated $100,000 for immediate im- 
provements. Fifty thousand dollars are to 
bé spent in building and equipping a phys- 
ical laboratory. Itis proposed to establish 
departments of mining, engineering, metal- 
lurgy, and music. 


The Burlington Hawkeye tells of a citizen 
of Burlington, who while in New York was 
asked how lowa manages to roll up 80,000 
Republican majority. His answer was: 
“By building school-houses within a mile 
and a half of each other.” There is a world 
of‘truth in that pithy saying. 

By the courtesy of the gentlemen of the 
Worcester School Board the women mem- 
bers, Mrs. Earle, Miss Barnard and Mrs. 
Taft were privileged to select their seats be- 
fore the drawing took place; they retained 
the seats of last year, Mrs. Taft taking that 
formerly occupied by Mrs. Rogers. 


Mr. Buckner has introduced a bill in the 
United States Senate requesting the Presi- 
dent to open negotiations with Mexico or 
the Central American States for the pur- 
chase and cession to the United States of 
territory for voluntary colonization of the 
colored population of the United States. 

The following notice appears in Melrose: 
‘‘Woman Voteys.—the Selectmen are to 





CARPETS. 





Save vour Money by Buying Direct 
of the Manufacturers, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS INTTHE UNITED STATES. 





Moquettes, 


goods direct to the consumer, giving to the retail 
buyers the advantage of their large and varied as 
Axmin ister 8, ate profits saved by baying direct of the MANU- 
FACTURERS. 
Wiltons, Special rates to Churches, Hotels,- etc, Samples] 
sert when desired and estimates given. 
Velvets, —— 
pee John & James Dobson, 
. se 
ee . Wholesale and Retail, 
525 & 52 
Tapestries, 7 
BOSTON. 
3-Plys, SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 





Washington Street, 


The only manufactarers in the world selling their Ex-Su pers, 


sortment at manufacturers’ prices. All intermedi-|$2¢ pers, 


Ingrains, 
Ou Cloths, 

in all widths, 
Mattings, 


Rugs, 





Mats, ete. 





 ATMORES 





CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, yeady for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
8 


peepertes these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S 
rom CHOICEST materials, and are in 


8 which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 


“labor-saving luxuries. 


For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 





hold sessions at the Town hall on the even- 
ings of January 17, February 1, 5 and 15 
and March 1 to register voters for the an- 
nual March meeting, and women who wish 
to vote for School Committee at that elec- 
tion must register accordingly.” 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘We hope 
and pray forthe time when every woman 
who professes Christ will be found helping 
in all ways possible, both in home and for- 
eign fields, to win the world to Him who 
died for it.” But if a woman desires to be 
ordained and to preach as a ‘“‘simple way to 
win the world to Him who died,” what will 
the Congregationalist say? 


In Umatilla county, Oregon, pursuant to 
previous announcement, a number of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage met in the Court 
House on Monday, December 13th, to or- 
ganize a County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Another society has been organized 
in Grant county, and another in Canyon 
county. We wish them success. 


There will be a concert for the benefit of 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
given by Mrs. Marie-Fries Bishop, vocalist, 
assisted by Mr. Wulf Fries, ‘cello. Miss Lou- 
isa Fries, pianist, Miss Georgia Pray, violin- 
ist, Mr. Carl Schoenhoff, flutist, Miss 
Alice McLauchlin, reader, at 157 Tremont 
street, Wednesday, January 26, at 7.30 P. 
M. Tickets, twenty-five cents. 


Of course the WoMAN’s JOURNAL approves 
of the governor’s message. John G. Whittier 
says of the remarks on capital punishment 
and woman suffrage: ‘‘On both these juest- 
ions Governor Long has spoken not only 
with the courage of his convictions, but 
with the wise foresight of a man who under- 
stands the logic of events and the general 
drift of public sentiment.”—Springfield Re 
publican. 


Lord Beaconsfield has received one hun- 
dred anc thirty-three proposals for the 
translation of Endymion into French. Ed- 
mund Yates says, much too strongly, of the 
noble author, that he has reason for remark- 
ing on Woman's power and influence, for 
without Lady Blessington, Mrs. Norton, 
and Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, Disraeli might 
have been perched ‘‘on a three-legged stool 
in Old Jewry to-day.” 


The tide of negro students, says the 
American Missionary, never set in so prompt- 
ly and strongly as since October 1. For 
the second time in the history of the Hamp- 
ton School, tents have been erected on the 
campus and occupied by the colored boys. 
Of twenty-three students at the Law De- 
partmént of Straight University (colored) at 
New Orleans, nineteen are white. Color 
prejudice seems dying out. The number 
of students at Fisk University is greater 
than ever before. 


Sixteen working women, most of them 
mere girls, got judgment in a New York 
police court recently against Mark G. 
Gillette and H. Blanchard for their wages in 
manufacturing ‘“‘campaign equipments” for 
the firm of Gillette & Co., which these per- 
sons constituted. They recover under a 
special statute whose passage was the result 
of the labors of several prominent citizens, 
and which in itself and by subsequent 
amendments renders an employer of women 
in New York city liable to iniprisonment 
for fifteen days in each gase, in addition to 


pe of court, unjegs the arrears of wages be 
paid, 


» 











The strike of the mill operatives at Sun- 
cook, New Hampshire, became general 
yesterday. The strikers paraded the streets 
and prevented many operatives from work- 
ing. The mule spinners gave two weeks’ 
notice of their intention to quit, but were 
promised Fall River wages. Joseph Haye, 
Jeader of the strikers, was arrested last 
night. The police, in taking him to the 
station-house, had to protect themselves 
with revolvers and billies. 


The Harvard Register for December opens 
with a biographical sketch of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, by Arthur Gilman, anda fine 
portrait of Mr. Lowell. The other illustra- 
tions are Holden Chapel, and a portrait of 
Alexander Agassiz, each with an accompa- 
nying article. The number is avery good 
one. We are glad to know that Mr. King’s 
appeal has been favorably received and that 
the Register will be continued. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of 
Women was held on Saturday, at which a 
report of the past year’s work was present- 
ed, with reports of the results of the foreign 
and American correspondence during the 
year. Miss Lucretia Crocker and Miss 
Abby W. May gave brief addresses on spe- 
cial departments of educational work; the 
former touching upon work connected with 
the Boston schools, the latter giving infor- 
mation relating to the normal schools and 
the need of a more extended supervision of 
the schools throughout the State. 

The Pilot boasts that the “‘agitation by 
Dennis Kearney of the Chinese question has 
borne fruit in a treaty between the United 
States and China which practically enforces 
the cry that ‘the Chinese must go,’ and it 
asks, ‘How many statesmen can say as 
much for the value of their labors.’” The 
Pilot is delighted when the Chinese find no 
quarters. But it has another tone when 
the Irish arein question. The Germans are 
against equal rights for the Jews, English 
for the Irish, Irish for the Chinese, and all 
against equal rights for women. This poor 
clannish cry will some day be lost in truer 
and nobler ones of ‘‘equal rights for all.” 

It is curious to note how slowly and re- 
luctantly comes the recognition of strength 
and ability as the natural and proper ad- 
juncts of women. The Brooklyn agi, 
which is one of our brightest exchanges 
says: ‘‘It is impossible for the world to 
know the woman George Eliot because of 
her genuine naturalness, the extreme im- 
personality of her life. She was not so 
much a woman as she wasamind. It is 
impertinence to compare her with any 
masculine writer of fiction, and as to her 
own sex there is no woman who has in 
breadth of thought or power of utterance 
approached her.” 

The following morsel from the Christian 
Union is largely quoted by the opposers of 
equal rights for women: ‘‘Governor Long’s 
recommendation of an amendment to the 
constitution giving women the right to vote 
is rather significant as an indication of the 
drift of public sentiment than as a proph- 
ecy of any change likely to be made imme- 
diately. The voting for school officers will 
have tg ve somewhat more general before 
an agitation for unlimited Suffrage will ac- 
quire great force over the public mind. 
The average voter cannot be made to see the 
injustice of denying women Suffrage rights 
which they do not clamor for and will not 
even exercise when conferred upon them.” 
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WOMAN QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 


An important and interesting debate on 
the irrepressible *‘Woman Question” took 
place in Washington, December 16, during 
the consideration of Senator Burnside’s bill 
for the distribution of a national education- 
al fund. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, of- 
fered an amendment, as follows: 

And said last-mentioned act of Congress is hereby 
wend soa orient tae at oriory 

of technical education as 


Mr. Morgan said:—My own experience, 
Mr. President, as to the operation of this 
law of 1862 in the State of Alabama satis- 
fies me that under the construction which 
is placed upon the statute by those who 
have charge of schools, an unjust discrim- 
ination is made against women; that the 
benefits of this very wise and excellent sys- 
tem of law have been withheld in conse- 
quence of a misconstruction and misappre- 
hension perbaps on the _ of those hav- 
ing charge of some of the schools of the 
real pur of the original endowment, . . 
The framer of that law evidently had not 
in his mind any reference to the education 
of women, because it speaks of profession- 
al pursuits, in which the women of this 
country do not largely enter; it speaks of 
reqitiring that the schools shall also be con- 
ducted in reference to the teaching of mili- 
tarv tactics, which, of course, has no appli- 
cation to that sex. ee ae 

That construction has been put upon 
this law by numbers of the States. Out of 
the thirty-eight States in the Union now 
that have received the benefits of this ap- 
propriation, there are fourteen who do not 
admit women at all. The remaining States 
do admit them, and some of their institu- 
tions have received pupils of that sex. But 
the construction of the Jaw placed upon it 
by the men who have in charge these insti- 
tutions needs to be remedied and corrected, 
and that is the main purpose of my amend 
ment. 

My amendment, however, goes further 
than that; it reaches to that part of the ed- 
ucation of the common peuple of this coun- 
try at this day and time which is most req- 
uisite for their real preparation for the or. 
dinary and compulsory duties of life. Of 
course, a common-schoo) education in the 
elementary branches of se ig | is not to 
be dispensed with; that is an indispensable 
basis of all technical education; but we are 
devoting ourselves, it seems to me, exclu- 
sively in this law either to the teaching of 
the mere elementary branches, to which 
women may be admitted, or when we pass 
beyond that, of teaching the technical 
branches of education only to men. The 
doubt and difficulty in which the construc- 
tion of this statute involves the subject 
ought to be removed by an act of Congress, 
and the amendment which I propose is di- 
rected precisely to that point. I desire to 
make it not only permissive in these 
schools to receive women for education, 
but to make it compulsory that they shall 
provide a school within this college some- 
where or in some way by which the wo- 
men of the land may be enabled to be taught 
branches of industry which will be useful 
to them in their maintenance and in the es- 
> a nag of their independence as peo- 
ple. 

Senator Mergan then gave a list of tech- 
nical schools and colleges which admit and 
exclude won.en, as follows: 


Women are admitted at State Industrial 
University, of Arkansas; State Agricultur- 
al College of Colorado; Delaware College, 
of Delaware; State Agricultural College, 
of Iowa; State Agricultural College, of 
Kansas; Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, of Kentucky; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, of Massachusetts; Worcester Free In- 
stitute, of Massachusetts; State Agricultur- 
al College, of Michigan; University of Min- 
nesota; State Agricultural College, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Polytechnic School, 
Washington University, of Missouri; 
School of Mines, University of Missouri; 
Industrial College, University of Nebraska; 
State Agricultural College, of Oregon; State 
College of Pennsylvania; Swarthmore Cvl- 
iege, of Pennsylvania; State College of 
Agriculture, South Carolina; Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, of Virginia; 
University of Wisconsin; also in thirty- 
nine training schools for nurses and train- 
ing schools of cookery. 

Vomen are excluded from Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, of Connecticut; University 
of Georgia; State Agricultural College, of 
Maryland; Johns Hopkins University, of 
Maryland; State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, of Mississippi; Stevens Insti- 
tute of je pat of New Jersey; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Brown Univer- 
sity, of Rhode Islund; University of Ten- 
nessee; State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, of Texas; Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Collége of Virginia. 

Senator Jones, of Florida, here objected 
to including women in the provision for 
higher education, on the ground that “‘edu- 
cation was all important with a view of en- 
lightening that portion of the American 
people who were entrusted with the duties 
and powers of government. If so, would 
not this amendment weaken the enlighten- 
ing of our constituents, the voters, who stand 
behind us in this great government, by tak- 
ing away this fund from the male portion of 
our population and devoting it to the edu- 
cation of females? 

Senator Morgan replied:—Ido not think 
we shall ever have any men in this country 
who are worth anything unless they have 
good mothers, wise mothers, and educated 
mothers. If I wanted to improve the stock 
of the American people, I should address 
my efforts first to the improvement of their 
mothers. I think I should be able to secure 
amuch better developement through the 
education and improvement of the women 
of this‘land than could possibly be done by 
bestowing all the bounty we could possibly 
accumulate on the heads of the men of the 
present generation. 





The subject that 1 have brought forward 
in this amendment is far too comprehensive 
for me to undertake to discuss it in the brief 
period that I have the right to take under 
the agreement of the Senate made ycster- 
day. It is a subject that has attracted 
jargely the attention of educators through- 
out the world in the last few years. The 

vernments of France, of Austria, of 

ssia, and of England have addressed 
themselves to the necessity of providing 
means for the technical education of the 
common people (as they are termed) of the 
country, the uneducated masses and those 
who have not the means of providing edu- 
cation for themselves, not merely with the 
view of improving the men and women 
themselves who are brought within the in. 
fluence of this instruction, but also with 
the view of improving the commerce of 
those countries, of improving their ability 
to command for their fabrics and their pro- 
ductions an increased compensation in 
the markets of the world. Various com- 
missions have been raised, men of the high- 
est possible character have been associated 
in these commissions, and they have made 
extensive official investigations into all 
of these various matters, and I think I am 
not venturing at all when I state that it is 
the uniform opinion of the statesmen of 
Europe to day that there is no branch of 
public improyement that is moreentitled 
to the consideration of government than the 
instruction of the people in technical edu- 
cation in reference to the industries of the 
tand. I shall not be able to bring forward 
this afternoon all the evidence that I wouid 
like to adduce before the Senate in support 
of this proposition, if indeed any evidence 
were necessary; but there is a great wantin 
the United States of attention to this sub- 
ect. 
; My own attention was first drawn to it 
on a visit that I madeto Boston, where I 
saw an institution for the instruction of 
men in all the different industries of the 
country, and on visiting and examining 
that instituticn I was impressed with it as 
being the most excellent of all the educa- 
tional establishments I had ever seen in 
this country. There is scarcely a Statein 
the Union that devotes any special attention 
to this very matter, and it is time that the 
Congress of the United States had at least 
set the example to the States, and now that 
it has a favorable opportunity I hope Con- 
gress will not fail to do so. 

The facts stated in the concluding para. 
graphs of the paper I have presented, that 
the number of persons who attended upon 
these lectures and these instructions in- 
creased from 200 so that within the period 
of less than three months they had gone up 
to 6,560, it seems to me, do not furnish us 
any reason for despairing of our success if 
we shall make it compulsory on the 
State to adopt a system of this kind. I will 
not debate the propriety or necessity of this 
movement any further. But I desire to call 
attention to one fact in reference to fe- 
male education in this country. We have 
a great many well-educated, thoroughly- 
trained, and beautifully accomplished wo- 
men in the United States, women, it would 
seem, who ought to have the means of sup- 
porting and sustaining themselves almost 
to an equal degree with the wisest and 
strongest and best-tutored men in the land. 
Here are fields of enterprise and industry 
open to them which are incalculably broad. 

Why, sir, if you cast your eyes around 
this chamber, you can see in the decora- 
tions of its walls, you can see in the var- 
nish upon its furniture, you can see in the 
paintings, in the engravings, in the glass- 
ware upon the desks, inthe pens, in the pa- 
per,—in fact, throughout the entire cham- 
ber,—you can see everywhere evidences of 
handiwork performed by men in these in- 
dustries in our country which could be 
equally well performed by women; but we 
not only deprive them of the opportunity 
of gaining this information and shut them 
out from it by a false public sentiment, but 
we withhold from them every advantage 
and every opportunity of learning the ele- 
mentary brauches of industries like these. 
The whole country is full of opportunities 
for woman to labor, to earn an honorable 
subsistence, without the necessity of being 
compelled to follow after some drunken 
fellow who may be her husband and call 
her wife, and to take at his hands what he 

may be disposed to bestow upon her asa 
omen or as an act of charity. 

Mr. President, we shall not have even the 
men of this country thoroughly well edu- 
cated and imbued with sufficiently genuine 
manly principles until means are provided 
whereby the women can live. Look at the 
departments in Washington city; look at 
the crowds of elegant ladies who come here 
from all parts of the United St.tes for the 
purpose of getting employment in the gov- 
ernment departments, and does it not ex- 
cite, not your sympathies merely, but a 
sense of alarm that we are neglecting to 
provide forthem in scme other way than 
by putting them upon the mercy and charity 
of politicians, or under the rule of official 
overseers in the different departments of 
this government. The very influx of these 
ladies itself proves that there is some sert- 
ous infirmity in the very groundwork of 
our educational system in this country. 
You do not find skilled artisans in the cer- 
amic art, or skilled painters, or manufac- 
turers of furniture, or of jewelry, or of 
feathers, or of flowers, or of ribbons, or of 
bonnets, or anything of that sort, coming 
to Washington city and asking to be thrust 
into the department as clerks.’ Why are 
not these men here? Why do they not ne- 

lect their labors at home and come here 

or the purpose of throwing themselves 
upon the charity of members of Congress 
for appointments in these different offices? 
It is because men, and women too, very 
greatly prefer, when they have the ability, 
to earn their honest living by their own 
toil, and they despise and abhor that sort 
of dependence which places them at the 
foot of any man to receive charity and in- 
dulgence at his hands. If the ladies who 
come to Washington city seeking employ- 
ment had in their power the means of live- 
lihood through having learned some branch 
of trade or industry by which they could 
earn a living, this city would not be crowd- 
ed with them as it has been vow for the 





last twenty years. I should like to see 
something done somewhere and by some- 
body at least to start this matter, so that 
the good people of the land, the benevo- 
lent, those who are well-intentioned toward 
civilization and education, may have a lit- 
tle nucleus, a little chance to come around 
the subject and to support and sustain it. 

Congress cannot do wrong by passing 
this amendment. It maydo very wrong by 
refusing to pass it. It cannot harm this 
bill. The little pittance of money that may 
be used by the States in the inauguration of 
the system which is proposed in this amend- 
ment is not going to hurt the government; 
it will not hurt the States; it will not im- 
ea the porn: | of the agricultural <ol- 

eges to which this bill attaches it; but it 
will lay broad and deep the foundations of 
a system which this country must adopt for 
the purpose of educating its men and its 
women both, in order to maintain even its 
commercial supremacy inthe world. Amer- 
ican genius is one ita way, and fightin 
its way, too, throughout all the coasts o 
the earth, carrying abroad our magnificent 
productions, carrying abroad the evidences 
of our skill and of our industry. But we 
have competitors in this world, wise and 
able men both in government and in socie- 
ty, and we need not expect that if we re- 
fuse or even delay to educate the masses of 
the country in technical industries we shall 
be able to hold our own with these compe. 
titors in years to come. 

What do we know about the manufacture 
of worsted goods in the United States, 
There is one little village in Switzerland 
where a poor Swede seventy years ago in- 
augurated a little manufacture of the light 
woolen tissues and fabrics which ladies use 
in knitting shawls and various little articles 
of adornment; he drew around him a par- 
cel of girls to assist him in this manufacture, 
He went forward and taxed his genius and 
made some inventions for the purpose of 
facilitating the labor. After awhile he got 
his party of skilled women around him to 
the number of perhaps twenty; he then 
commenced building houses around him, 
and there has quite a city grown up, a 
population of more than fifty thousand peo- 

le, and the whole industry of that town is 

n the manufacture of these worsted threads. 
Now, see what instruction that man has 
given to this little community, how it has 
enabled them to grow rich merely from the 
fact that information in regard to this pecul- 
iar manufacture has been disseminated 
among the women of that country. 

So it will be here, Mr. President, if we in- 
augurate this system. You may take women 
into the cotton mart and put their delicate 
fingers there to sampling and ascertaining 
the value of cotton by its texture, by the 
length of its fibre,etc. I do not see why 
a woman well instructed and well educated 
in a matter of this kind ought not to be able 
to earn the three or four thousand dollars a 
year a man earns in my State in work of 
this kind. If we just make this little plant 
in the States and invite the attention of the 
Siate governments to the necessity of this 
movement, we shall in five years from this 
day find that we have developed an ability 
to educate our people which will astonish 
us with its success and also with its econo- 
my. The Senator from Massachusetts, be- 
cause he has a large institution there which 
is expensive and which undertakes to teach 
men in a great variety of pursuits, need not 
be alarmed if we introduce this system in a 
simple form in the different States. After 
awhile the $500,000, which I believe he 
said had been subscribed for the endow- 
ment of that excellent school in Massachu- 
setts, will be repeated in various of the 
States of this country, and it will be a beau 
tiful and blessed thing to know that we have 
thirty-eight such schools as that technical 
college or school in the city of Boston. 

It speaks well for progressive civilization 
in the South when a Senator from Alabama 
takes so noble a stand in favor of the equal 
educational rights of women. H. B. B. 


ome UU 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 


If some woman who wants bread, not 
the ballot, would set up a mending estab- 
lishment to repair the clothing of business 
men who have no one to do it for them, 
she might originate a new industry for 
which there is a great demand. There are 
thousands of men in this city who have no 
wives, muthers or sisters to give that little 
stitch in time which a wardrobe constantly 
requires, to sew on the proverbial buttons, 
to darn the tiny rent, which is the accident 
of the hour, or to adjust the fit of a ready- 
made garment, which usually needs a little 
attention. Now here is an employment 
for women for which the demand is simply 
overwhelming. It requires no capital to 
begin. Thereisno red tape aboutit. A 
five-cent thimble, a paper of needles, a 
half-dozen spools of thread, will start the 
enterprise. It will require no advertising. 
The first customer will be perfectly sure to 
advise his fellow-sufferers as to where this 
new enterprise islocategd. Once established 
needed help could be employed, and ar- 
rangements made to receive all work that 
came. Working-women need to seek new 
kinds of employment. To meet any suc- 
cess they must devise a supply and create a 
demand for it. Women are, as a rule, 
hopelessly inefficient. The suffering which 
results from their limitations is not a sub- 
ject to'be touched from any but a sympa- 
thetic point of view; yet all the same it is 
true that Woman's personal incapacity is 
the rock on which she shipwrecks. It is 
not by any means wholly her fault. We 
need kitchen-gardens and industrial train- 
ing schools, to educate women that they 
may help themselves. There would be 
just as much suffering among mei as wo- 
men if they all insisted on crowding into 
some three or four employments. 

‘Woman wants bread, not the ballot,” 
says Miss Anthony, and then procedes to 





demonstrate that the ballot is the only 
means of procuring bread. Woman may 
need tLe ballot, but verily she needs several 
other things first. That it may be an aid 
to a better order of things is probable, but 
no ballot has the magic to transform a wo- 
man’s character. If she is inefficient, and 
careless, and indolent, without the ballot, 
she would be still worse with it, because 
then her negative qualities would have an 
influence. If the women whose outlook is 
wide, whose aims are great, would bestow 
a portion of their regenerating energy on 
the multitudes of working-women who 
need to be taught the first principles of 
good work, it would be a commendable ef- 
fort toward reform. One of the essential 
needs of working-women is to be taught re- 
liability. Where is the phenomenal laun- 
dress who will revive your faith in the mir- 
acles by bringing home your clothes at the 
time she promises? Where is the sewing- 
woman who will come to you the day she 
named? Where is the dressmaker who 
does not charge you something more than 
the price expressly agreed upon, because 
it ‘was more work than she expected?” 
Where 1s the servant who can be safely 
trusted to even sweep and dust one room 
properly? When Gail Hamilton declares 
that Woman’s incapacity is the great bar- 
rier to Woman's progress, she speaks gospel 
truth. But where is the remedy? It is 
plainiy shown in one line from the divine 
Word: ‘‘We who are strong must bear the 
infirmities of the weak.” Every life, in 
proportion as it is high and pure and noble, 
must bear the cross for lives that are less so. 
It is the law and the prophets. Untaught, 
untrained, inefficient women are not made 
better by writing about them in the news- 
papers which they will never read, or by 
eloquent lectures about them which they 
will never hear. These methods have their 
use simply in bringing their needs, their 
ignorance, their incapacities, to the knowl- 
edge of those whe will extend the practical 
aid which the work demands. Such aid as 
is now being given in the Industrial Home 
on North Bennett street is worth all the 
lectures that could be crowded intoa de- 
cade. Now, may not this idea of taking 
mending as an employment commend itself 
tosome woman who wants work? It is one 
of the most practicable of industries; not 
only men are in want of this, but many wo- 
men in business or professional life would 
be equally glad to avail themselves of such 
a convenience. People can purchase ready- 
made clothing, from hose to hats, but to 
keep it in repair is a problem. The want 
creates the demand for this industry. 
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PROTESTING AGAINST TAXATION. 

A wealthy tax paying woman of San José, 
California, Mrs. Knox Goodrich, protests 
against unjust taxation inthe San José Mer- 
cury. She says:— 

‘The business men, real estate agents,. 
property owners, and so on, complain that 
there was a great depreciation in property 
of every description. Real estate had de- 
preciated at least twenty or twenty-five per 
cent.; rents had to be reduced, that we 
could vouch for, and the general complaint 
was kard times. As all kinds of property 
had depreciated, we of course, like every 
body else, supposed our taxes would be re- 
duced. 

But to my surprise I found that while 
the authorities had reduced the assesment 
$10,000 on the property adjoining ours, 
which was all right enough; but that $10, 
000 had to be made up somewhere, and as 
we had no vote and was ‘‘only a woman” it 


‘seemed perfectly safe to raise it on our 


property, although in doing so, they assess us 
$4,000 more than the original cost of the 
building, after fifteen years’ wear and tear; 
and one liberal-minded equalizer proposed 
to raise it $15,000, showing conclusively to 
us, that we who have no voice or represen- 
tation in the government as citizens, have 
no rights that some men feel bound to re- 
spect. We venture to say not one of these 
men, sitting in judgment on our rights, 
considered it necessary to raise the assess- 
ment on their own property. Can any one 
see any justice in such equalizing—in asses- 
sing us $40,000 on a building of fifteen years’ 
standing, that cost only $36,000 to build it? 
And from that august tribunal, we are told 
wehave no appeal. Some of the gentle- 
men constituting that board, we had always 
considered, and had heard them spoken of 
by others, as conscientious and just men. 
But we fail to see where the justice or con- 
science comes iu, in our case. Office-hold- 
ing seems to have done its usual work. 

It is easy enough to see which side makes 
the laws, and which is protected by them, 
in this ‘“‘government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” thesmen being the 
people, and their mothers, wives and sisters 
well, they are only people when it comes to 
crimes and taxes, it seems. For instance, 
when some poor ‘‘fallen woman,” as one of 
the legal lights named his client in court 
a few days ago, ‘‘victimizes” some nice 
man of mature years, she is a person and 
“the extreme penalty of the law is no more 
than her case amply merits.” We would 
like to know if that woman might not have 
been victimized some time also. We won- 
der what would have been the result if the 





judge had told the victim and all the other 
accusers as Christ told those who brought 
the fallen woman to him for sentence: ‘‘He 
that is without sin among you, let him cast 
the first stone,” who would have cast it? 
But we are digressing from our subject, 
for the sake of iJlustrating when a woman 
is a person, so we will return. We can’t 
see that there has been much improvement 
in the consciences of those in power, re- 
garding either taxation or justice, since in 
1880, women citizens are still subject to tax- 
ation, who are excluded from the right of 
Suffrage, and their taxes raised to more 
than the original cost of the property after 
fifteen years’ use. 

Samuel Adams once said: ‘If taxes are 


Jaid upon us in any shape witbout our 


having a legal representation, when they 
are laid, we are reduced from the character 
of free subjects, to the state of tributary 
slavery.” I presume the law-makers of 
our day would consider him an old fogy. 

Senator Parker seemed to express the 
sentiment and feeling of the present time, 
when he said in a speech in the Massachu- 
setts State House: ‘‘We men hold the 
power, and we will not let it go till we are 
compelled to.” Well, we hope the time is 
not far distant when you will be compelled 
to. 

Gen. Gartield, in his appeal to the new 
voters, closes his speech by telling them, 
“Twenty-five years ago the Republican 
party was married to Liberty, and this is 
our silver wedding.” ‘That all sounds pret- 
ty, but we think it would be much more 
credit fo the men of America to recognize 
the live women of the nation, than for a 
whole party to pretend they have married 
an imaginary woman, made of stone, and 
set up on public buildings, to make pretty 
speeches about. Now what Uncle Sam and 
his boys should do, before the celebration 
of that silver wedding is over, which we 
presume will last for the next four years, is 
to recognize the descendants of Liberty, 
Columbia and all of her daughters, and take 
us in out of the cold. Justice is what we 
want, not taxation without representation. 

8. L. Knox-Goopricu. 

San José, Dec. 10, 1880. 

oe 
A WOMAN LAWYER. 





Martin Keating, a Waubansia avenue sa- 
loon-keeper, was before Justice Scully yes- 
terday, charged with keeping a public nui- 
sance, under the statute, by se!ling liquor 
to drunkards. The courtroom was well 
filled, as it was understoo! that Mrs. Ellen 
Foster, of lowa, the. temperance orator and 
lawyer, would appear for the prosecution. 
About « quarter past three o’clock Mrs, Fos- 
ter entered the room, and took a seat at the 
table with Mr. Paxton, agent of the Citi- 
zens’ League. She is a tall, fine-looking 
lady, with a kindly, smiling face, and she 
appeared perfectly self-possessed, notwith- 
standing her peculiar surroundings. She 
was neatly dressed in black, and wore a 
Paisley shaw]. The defense was represent- 
ed by Herr Wagner, the fierce-looking, 
waxed moustached barrister from ‘‘de Nord 
Seid.” When he heard that there was a 
woman against him, he thought it a great 
joke, and chuckled to himself. 

‘‘AmI do unterstand, madam, dat you 
are de gounsel in dis case?” heasked, toying 
with the spear like ends of his mustache. 

‘Tam here to assist Mr. Paxton, sir. He 
represents the prosecution,” said the lady, 
whereupon the barrister smiled. 

From the evidence it appeared that an 
Irishman named Mago Sullivan had been 
in the habit of getting beastly drunk in 
Keating's place and going home and abus- 
ing his family. Mrs. Sullivan had written 
a note to the saloon-keeper warning him 
not to sell her husband any liquor, but no 
attention had been paid toit. A long story 
of family trials and suffering was involved, 
and Mrs. Foster succeeded in making out a 
very strong case against Keating. Mrs. 
Sullivan, her two sons, Jobnny and Patrick 
Sullivan, and Pat Doyle, a companion of 
her husband, appeared for the prosecution. 
Little Patrick Sullivan, a bright-looking lit- 
tle lad of about ten years of age, was ob 
jected to by the defense, they holding that 
he did not understand the nature of an oath, 
and the Justice questioned him. 

‘(Where do boys go when they tell a lie, 
Pat?” asked his Honor. 

“They go to Hell, of course,” promptly 
answered the little fellow, and the objection 
of the defense was withdrawn. 

‘Did you see that lady before you came 
here?” asked the attorney, indicating Mrs. 
Foster. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Did she tell you what to tell on the 
stand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, ha! Well, tell the Justice what 
she told you to tell.” 

“She told me to tell the truth,” respond- 
ed the boy. 

Mr. Wagner made several objections to 
questions put the witness by Mrs. Foster, 
but in every case his objection was over- 
ruled, much to hisdisgust. Finally he said 
that the lady was “too many for him,” and 
he withdrew, leaving the case in the hands 
of his partner, Mr. Hendricks, who fared 
but little better at the hands of his fair op- 
ponent. The defense tried to prove the 
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good character of the house, but without 
success. 

The hour was late when the evidence was 
all in, and the arguments on beth sides were 
cut short. Mrs. Foster made a powerful 
plea. She reviewed the eridence in a lucid 
manner, picking out all the strong points 
against the defendant, and cited several de- 
cisions made in the higher courts in similar 
cases. She did not resort to the emotional, 
as it might be supposed a woman would, 
but she made a plain, forcible, and clean- 
cut speech, taking advantage of all the 
weak points of the defense. Mrs. Foster 
has been admitted to practice in the Su 
preme Court of lowa, and 1s a lawyer of 
high standing in her State. 

Upon the conclusion of the arguments, 
Justice Scully summed up the case briefly, 
and said he felt it his duty to hold the de- 
fendant over to the Criminal Court in 
bonds of $200. 





HUMOROUS. 
Fences do not walk, but sometimes have 
a swinging gate. 


‘How greedy you are,” said one little girl 
to another, who had just taken the best apple 
on the dish. ‘I was just going to take that.” 


“That fellow is just like a telescope,” said 
a dashing New York girl. ‘‘You can draw 
him out, see through him, and shut him up 
again.” 

The owner of a pairof bright eyes says 
that the prettiest compliment she ever re- 
ceived came from a child of four years. The 
little fellow, after looking intently at her 
eyes a moment, inquired natively, ‘‘Are 
your eyes new ones?” 


An aged negro, the other day, was showing 
the scars of the wounds inflicted by the lash 
when he was a slave. ‘*What a picture!” 
exclaimed a sympathizing looker-on. ‘‘Yes,” 
responded the colored brother, ‘‘dat’s de 
work ob de old masters.” 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the 
game table. One asked tie other which 
side she would take, the right or the left. 
She answered promptly: ‘It will be right 
for me to take the left, and then it will be 
left for thee to take the right,” 


A lady with a fatal squint came once toa 
fashionable artist for her portrait. He 
looked at her and she looked at him, and 
both were embarrassed. He spoke first. 
‘‘Would your ladyship permit me,” he said, 
‘“‘to take the profile? There is a certain 
shyness about your ladyship’s eyes, which 
is as difficult in art as it is fascinating in 
nature.” 


He came into the sanctum witha large 
roll of manuscript under his arm, and said 
very politely, ‘I have a little trifle here 
about the sunset vesterday, which was 
dashed off by a friend of mine, which I 
would like inserted. if you have room.” 
‘Plenty of room. Just insert it yourself,” 
replied the editor, gently pushing the waste 
basket toward him, 


A sentry placed before a powder magazine 
sees his colonel approach, smoking an im- 
ported Havana cigar. He presents arms, 
and says firmly, but respectfully, ‘‘Pardon 
me, colonel; but smoking is not allowed 


here.” The colone!, with a superb gesture, 
flings away his cigar, and gives the faithful 
sentinel a louis d’or. As soon as he bas got 


round the corner, the faithful sentinel, with 
proud tears on bis rugged countenance, 
picks up the cigar, and finishes it with every 
manifestation of delight. 


Some years ago, a gentleman from Louis- 
jana, on a visit to Massachusetts, dined, of 
a Thanksyiving Day, with a friend in Bos- 
ton. Among other good things upon the 
table was cranberry sauce, which he had 
never seen before, and with which he was 
much pleased. After his return home, he 
received, as a present from his friend at the 
North, a barrel of them. By return of mail 
he acknowledged the receipt of the gift, ex- 
pressing his thanks in suitable terms, but 
added that the voyage must have been too 
much for the berries, as, on their arrival, 
they had completely changed, and become 
so sour that he was obliged to throw them 
all away! 





Workingmen. 

Before you begém your heavy spring work 
after a winter of relaxation, your system 
needs cleansing and strengthening to pre- 
vent an attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring 
Fever, or some other Spring sickness that 
will unfit you for a season’s work. You 
will save time, much sickness and great ex- 
pense if you will use one bottle of Hop 
Zitters in your family this month. Don’t 
wait.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


KNABE_ 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Rezsonable, Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and veep Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND.” 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female gyetem. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Me oer Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors laboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Addrcss as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 

(ER P’ . ‘They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. 1, CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES Itt has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCIIL®, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priecicas valuc. Aficr sixteen 
years ot great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it completely cured me.” 

©. 8, HOGATON, of Perkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for mc in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


IT HAS 


LIVER,THE BOWLLS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TLMPE. 
B It ol the 
the poisonous humors that dcvelope 
in Kidney and Urinary discases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Const!pation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT ts adry verctable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepald. 





One package will make six qts of medicine. § 
TRY rT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICEARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase &@ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is.put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A I'vr"tIneton, Vt. 














For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Sng Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 


Literary and Educational Notes, 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA. 

SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 


OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


An.ong the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring special prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; that compenea- 
tion should be according to service and not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-monthly, $1.25 a year. Specimen 
copies, six cents. Address L. B. FIFIELD, 

Kearney, Neb. 








Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In three parts, each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. 
This is a method of established reputation, which 
has been in constant use in the great Conservatory, 
and is getting to be ever; where known and valued. 
ae Seeeeree decided dations from the best 

ers. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFORMATION. 
($1.%5). Very convenient book of reference. 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
> “pe Vol. 1. ($6.00). A grand encyclo- 





STAINEK AND BARRETT’S DICTIONARY OP 
MUSICAL TERMS, (Complete $5.00.) A famous 
and useful work. 


RICHTER'’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.00.) RICH- 
TER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standard works on 
Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.)for High Schools, 
and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, 
should be inthe mind of every teacher in need of 
new books. 


JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY. 
($1.) By A. N.Jonnsow. Is unexcelled for ease, 
mplicity, and thoroughness, 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT, (12cts.) TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cte.), are our three best Temper- 
ance Books. Try them! 

Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WOMEN’S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, . 





Incorperated.....+++.. eoevesevcesoess June 29th, 1880, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pree. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis within the reach of all. Any woman 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health and 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
peary. and ap assessment on the death of any mem- 

er. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fand,’’ the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, ¢ xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Asezociation is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
meut on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Avscciation, as follows: 


Annual. Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... 3.00 $1.00 
“ 625 ” Deccccccese 4.00 1.10 
“« 30 - Ticascosssse ie 1,20 
“ 3 “ MM. ccccccce 6.00 1.80 

* 40 ” B. ccccnsvee 8 00 1.50 

° & bia GD. covcvocsees 10.00 1.75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted. and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, 

















Cares by ABSORPTION (Nature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
Al] ruzoer DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing medicines. 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause dea’ 

‘Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


ri CANE ACLIND A 


Ren despots ee zou — ey this Sensib! 
sepeevaraene Ay 

Price, 2.00, by ew ” < 
Sed torte The “Only” Lung Pad Co. 


book, “Three WILLIAMS BLOCK, . 
You HORS, the, DETROIT, Mich, 


























A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debil 
ity, Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections 
Vertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and 
Urinary Organs, Female Weakness, restorin, Ex; 

usted Vitality, Vigorous Health and Manhood 
pOURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 

‘obacco, Opium, &c. All forms of Nervous 
and Brain Diseases, such as Lapse of Mcmory, 
Dizziness, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervozs Head. 
ache, Hysteria, Chorea, Tremens, &c., &c. 

SHANNON 4: MARWICK, 

Chemists an PREET: Hart 
Yo, 143 TRUMBULL STREET, Hartford, Conn, 
Sold by ail Druqatats. Send tor Pamphlet. 




















$8 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree. Address H Hauiett & Co., Port- 
land, Maiz.e. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Desire to ca!) special attention to their present superb 
* stock of 


CARPETS, 
RUGSiand MATS, 


Just selected with special reference to the 


FALL & WINTER TRADE. 


INCLUDING 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
Axmirist rs, Moucuets, Wil ons and 
Body Brussels, with borders to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltcns. Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingra rs. 


ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mat- 
ting :, Rucs, etc. 


. 





To this stock is constantly added the Jatest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 


Onr price are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 
our doors, and two elevators constantly ronning far- 
nish easy access to any department. 





MISS H. L. LANG’S 





Union Urder Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


The Committee appointed by the New Fngland Woman’s 

Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 

Mra. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 

Mrs. Dr. 8. K. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendal) 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mise H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be mad 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienie Principlas. 


] 








Dress Drawers 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














FOR 
Out-door ‘and 
Winter Wear. 





Patterns a Specialty. 


Emancipation Suit. | 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


mbination of Hops, Buchu, M 
drak\he and Dandelion, with all the’best and 
most c asa tive eee of a 

greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
mak os \ the Grand bits and Health westaring 


possibly long exist where Hop 
= o varied and perfect are their 











_ MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby,M.D. _ 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. wy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ©” OM 











Dr. Mary J. Safford, _ 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 4. u.. 5 to 6 P. M. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays ena 
Thorsdavs, All other days engaged by appoin.ment 














Dr. Sara ‘EB. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to1; P. M., 2'to 4, 














ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAK 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and 
special study, and having used it daily in ‘her office 
poe for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
a. nervous prostration, rheumatism. neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 


Hygienic Kidney Compound, 


has never failed to remove inflammation from th 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as f nd in 
the gall ducts, painful r:icturitions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 


improved Hygienic Plasters 


for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back’, should- 
ers, and joint*, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the jiver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 


Hygienic Hair Pomade, 


preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Aodome- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Hiastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Ketreat, . . fouth Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIET. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, “ark St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


£ 3 


v 
ir 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measnremercs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are ¢cut 
trom Measure and Warrented, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOCT. 


| CHD , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Piace, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 




















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufao- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be ¢xecuted in the best 
menyer and at & small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garmente. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Besteon, 
. Sampl rth 
$5 10 S20 FrecXatvesSrameon & Cou Pore 


land, Maine. 
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‘MORE DAYS AT WASHINGTON. 


Another interesting chapter by Mrs. Eliz- 

abeth B. Chace, of things she saw in Wash- 

: in the Providence Journal 

of the 15th inst., from which we extract 
the following :— 

Frederick Douglass lives in a handsome 
house standing on the top of a hill, and 
commanding a fine view of the city and the 
adjacent country, through which winds a 
branch of the Potomac River. Stately 
trees adorn the slopes of the hill on all sides 
of the house. This was built for his own 
residence the former owner of a large 
tract of land, who sold house-lots only on 
condition that n0 t should ever be sold 
toa negro oran Irishman. Having become 
poor, he now lives in humbler quarters, 
and United States Marshal Douglass has 
become the owner of the house with fifteen 
acres of the land around it. We found Mr. 
Douglass in the midst of his family, a pa- 
triarch indeed. His wife is infirm from 
rheumatism; his sister, who remained a 
slave until released by the proclamation, 
lives in a small house on the premises with 
her son, who works for his uncle; his daugh- 
ter, a fine, energetic looking woman with her 
daughter, a bright, intelligent girl of sixteen, 
was spending the day with her parents;a little 
motherless granddaughter, pleased and hap- 
py, clung to her grandmother; an adopted 
daughter was busy about the house, and an 
orphan boy of ten years, full of intelligence, 
was there, who, a few months ago, wrote to 
Mr. Douglass from Maryland, claiming to 
be his grand-nephew, and proving himself 
to be so, was sent for to come and share 
this hospitable home. The three sons live 
about Washington, one being employed in 
his father's office. In the well-furnished 
study where he has a large library, Mr. 
Douglass showed us several pieces of fur- 
niture, which he purchased at the sale of 
the effects of Charles Sumner, among which 
were his desk anda table. He gave usa 
very interesting account of his recovery of 
a long-lost brother, much older than him- 
self, who had been sold, many years ago, 
into Texas, where he had been cruelly treat- 
ed and had suffered much hardship, until 
he was broken down with age and infirmi- 
ty. Like many others, it was long after 
the proclamation that he-first learned that 
he was free. Mr. Douglass, becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts, brought him to his 
home, and supported and cared for him 
until death came to his relief. He also re- 
lated to us his visit, after the war, to his 
old master on his death-bed, his friendly 
meeting with his master’s daughter, who, 
when a child, had shown him sympathy and 
kindness, and whom, in return, he had be- 
friended, asa slave might, when her step- 
mother had ill-treated her; and of his re- 
ceipt from the daughter of this cruel step- 
mother and mistress, of a letter from Tex- 
as, imploring his pecuniary aid in her pov- 
erty and distress. Thus we spent two 
hours with him and his family, in the most 
delightful manner, as much honored and as 
happy as we had been in the presidential 
mansion. And, when he took us back to 
the city, in his own carriage, it was as 
oo a king had attended us. For, asa 
kingly man, as a high-bred gentleman, no 
man in this broad lani stands before Fred- 
erick Douglass. And, when we consider 
that his youth was spent in slavery, in his 
early manhood he was a hunted fugitive, 
that he had no education save what he 
gained by observation, and what by extra 
toil he ground into and out of his massive 
heac, and, withal that he is now allied toa 
despised and hated race—looking at him as 
he stands—scholarly, broad in every sense, 
a man of property and a man of mind, 
pt chat philanthropic, with lofty aims 
and unselfish ambitions, crowned with the 
honors he has fairly won in spite of all 
these drawbacks, and modestly ignoring all 
greater honors, that, but for the one dis- 
honor of race, might now be bis, —what oth. 
ef man, in this or any other land, has a 
right to call himself his peer? 

On Monday we repaired to the Capitol 
and spent the hours of the session in the 
gallery of the Senate, through the courtesy 
of Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, havin 
Senators’ reserved seats. Interested as 
always am 1n legislation, it amazes me that 
men, entrusted with the interests of a State 
or anation, can be so inattentive and in- 
different as they are when matters of gener- 
al concern, or matters of any concern, suf- 
ficient to be considered at all, are taken up 
and hurried through, and, half the time, 
very few persons present could tell what 
was goingon. On this day, however, after 
an hour had been spent in this manner, a 
Y mere of finance came up, which called 

orth Thurman, Conkling and Blaine, the 
three ablest speakers in the Senate, and to 
them the Senate listened, and I had an op- 
portunity which I greatly enjoyed. 

The Supreme Court room interests me 
only as the old Senate Chamber, and, when 
an intelligent colored porter pointed rever- 
ently tc the spot where stood the seat of 
Charles Sumner, and showed us the door 
py which the assassin Brooks entered be- 
hind him, with the weapon in his hand with 
which he struck down the colored man’s 
friend, we whispered to each other of the 
martyred hero as though we were in a holy 
place. On Tuesday we visited the menage. 
rie, called the House of Representatives. 
It was the day which ended so disgraceful- 
ly in the collision between Weaver and 

parks. As the newspapers have told the 
story, I need not attempt to describe the 
uproar and confusion of that afternoon. 
And, indeed, they are indescribable, al- 
though up to the final encounter of the two 
combatants, the spectacle was no uncom- 
mon one. And yet, for Gen. Weaver, I 
must in justice say that during his long and 
vehement speech, in which he lashed with 
a whip of knotted cords, first the Democratic 
and then the Republican party, making 
himself heard, notwithstanding he was 
greeted on the one side by the most raptu- 
rous applause and on the other by the most 
violent opposition, he did fora long time 
bear himself most calmly and patiently, 


courteously waiting in silence during every 
interruption, until at last, like a tormented 
animal goaded to desperation, he lost his 





self-control. Had he but kept his temper, 
which he had held in abeyance so long, 
friends and foes oa must yn! ese 
ed that he waged a ant fight. 
oy alas! the demon triumphed and the 
hero fell. 

The Capitol wanes. both inside and 
out, 18 a never-failing delight tome. It is 
ill-proportioned, it has too much paint; but 
take it all in all, with its situation, its spa- 
ciousness, its surroundings, its memories, 
its uses, it always impresses me a8 a - 
and beautiful structure. And I look hope- 
fully forward to the time when it will be 
the scene of greater and grander manifesta- 
tions of human wisdom and power in the 
sober, unselfish, rational deliberations of 
men and women, who shall represent the 
best thought and the highest virtue of a 
great and prosperous nation, wherein dwell- 
eth justice and peace and righteousness. On 
Tuesday evening we called on Mrs. Chis- 
holm, the widow of the martyred Judge 
Chisholm, and the mother of Cornelia and 
John Chisholm, who were also fatally 
wounded when they rushed between their 
father and his blood-thirsty assailants, in 
Kemper County, Mississippi, in the year 
1877. She is living in two small upper 
chambers, where she and her youngest boy 
are supported by her labor as a clcrk in the 
treasury department. She seemed to me a 
remarkable woman, brave and strong; but 
the iron which has entered her soul, was of 
crushing weight, and it is not strange that 
it has left a bitterness which time can never 
assuage towarda land where such atroci- 
ties are not only perpetrated, but approved 
and sanctioned by the administrators of the 
law, and a dissatisfaction with a govern- 
ment which affords no protection against 
such outrages. On Wednesday morning a 
lady, resident in Washington, accompanied 
me toa free kindergarten, where twenty hap- 
py children, coming from poor homes, were 
enjoying the blessings of this beneficent 
system of development. Knowing that 
there were all around it colored children 
who equally needed these henign influences, 
I asked the principal if there were none 
such admittted. She said: ‘‘ No; they 
sometimes come in, and I let them sit over 
there, [pointing to some empty —. and 
when they ask if they may come here, I tell 
them this is for these children, but by and 
by, we will have one for them.” And so, 
pi tried, kiadly, to reconcile them in their 
infancy to their pariah lot, which is cruel 
and unchristian, whatever of charity and 
kindness may be poured over it. 

The colored population of Washington 
and Georgetown numbered, in 1878, 46,456. 
The number of colored children between 
the ages of 6 and 17 was 10,387, of which 
number 9593 were in Washington, and 794 
in Georgetown. Untilthe year 1864 no pro- 
vision was made for the public instruction 
of the colored children, although there 
were many tax-paying colored citizens. In 
that year an act of Congress provided 
“That such a proportion of all school funds, 
raised in ashington and Georgetown, 
shall be set apart for colored schools, as the 
number of colored children between the 
prescribed ages bears to the whole number 
of children in such cities.” Now, there are 
one hundred and eight schools for colored 
children, admitting about fifty to each 
room, and yet the accommodations are not 
sufficient, so that, in some cases, one set of 
children occupies a room in the forenoon 
and another inthe afternoon. There are 
one hundred and sixteen teachers employed. 
The whole are under the general care of a 
superintendent, a fine, gentlemanly, cul- 
tured colored man, who has his office in the 
Sumner Building, a large edifice, in which 
there are, I think, twelve schools. On 
leaving the kindergarten I visited several 
of the schools in this building. They were 
remarkable for the excellence of the rooms, 
all being light, airy and well furnished, and 
for the cleanliness, neatness in dress, good 
order and intelligence of the children. The 
exercises to which I had the pleasure of 
listening, were of the best quality. I heard 
only one reading class, and that in an inter- 
mediate school. But every word and every 
syllable was as clearly and distinctly ut- 
tered, as though it had stood by itself, and 
comprised the whole lesson. This was es- 
pecially noteworthy, as these children be- 
long toaclass whose language is prover- 
bially inaccurate. The teachers were all 
young women. One [ especially noticed, 
was a tall, graceful, elegant girl, with 
Anglo-Saxon features, a fair complexion 
and a high-bred air, who seemed to be doing 
most excellent work inthe school. I was 
astonished to learn that she belonged to the 
colored race, that she came from Alabama, 
and was probably borna slave. Another 
was so fair and delicate that her complexion 
reminded me of alinein one of Miss Mit- 
ford’s poems, 

“Such brilliant white, such rosy tinct the apple 
blossom shews.”’ 

Her features were of the most aristocratic 
cast; her hair and eyes alight brown, and 
her manners the perfection of what is re- 
fined. I said to the superintendent, ‘‘Sure- 
ly she is not considered a colored girl.” He 
replied, ‘‘She is.” Others were quite dark, 


‘but all alike seemed well qualified for their 


work. The children too were of all shades 
of color, although the dark preponderated. 
In the miner building, which I also visited, 
besides the lower schools are a high school 
and a normal school, the latter instructed 
by a middle-aged black lady, who presided 
like a queen, and was said to be highly 
educated. The principal in this building 
was a very interesting, peasant white lady. 
After my experience in the other school- 
house, I could not feel sure, and so, with 
an apology, on account of my deep interest 
in this color question, I asked her if she be 
longed to the colored race. She replied 
pleasantly, and yet there was a pathetic 
tone to her voice. ‘‘ Well, I suppose tam 
nearer related to your race than to the 
other, yetI am acolored woman.” I could 
but reply, ‘‘So long as there is anything de- 
grading in it, it is a shame that it is so; for, 
of course, it excludes you from any but the 
society of colored people.” Shesaid: ‘‘Yes, 
but we have excellent society, I could go 
out to-day and bring together ina short 
time, twenty-five of our people as well edu- 
cated, as intellectua) and refined as you 
could find anywhere.” Then I said: ‘‘Now 





you are a white woman. Here in these 
schools are children all the way from white 
to black. Is there any difference in your 
feeeling toward them? Have P es any feel- 
ing of repulsion toward the dark ones on 
account of their color?” She replied, em- 
phatically: ‘‘None at all,” and further said, 
with tears gathering in her sweet brown 
eyes, that black children and black a= 
seemed just as near to her as white. By 
her few drops of African blood she is ex- 
cluded from alliance with the race of the 
oppressors, and so she does not share the 
hatred which comes from wrong doing to- 
ward our fellow creatures. Soon after m 
interview with this —— woman, 
left her, and, in a few hours, I left Wash- 
ington, with no result of my experience 
there more strongly impressed upon my 
mind “than this reflection; that, if these 
United States remain one nation, under one 
central government and its !aws, the time 
will surely come when the people will be 
one people, with the same political, civil, 
educational, industrial and social rights and 
privileges, regardless of race or previous 
condition. Intellectual ability and moral 
and social characteristics will determine the 
position of aman or woman, and not the 
color of the skin, or heredity of the blood. 
The complexion wil! be what the climate, 
the civilization and other influences shall 
produce. By our mean prejudices, by our 
cruel selfishness, by our unjust and pro- 
scriptive laws, we may retard this move- 
ment in human progress; but, in so doing 
we hinder our own advancement, and we 
leave for our children and our children’s 
children that portion of the work that be- 
longed to us to do, in harmony with the 
divine law that governs the universe.—Z. 
B. Chace in Providence Journal. 
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INTELLECTUAL WOMEN. 

Ep1Tor JouRNAL:—My attention and my 
approval have been drawn to an article 
in your last issue on ‘‘Women’s Clubs in 
Detroit.” If there be any claim made by 
women deserving attention, it is their re- 
quest for equal educational advantages with 
men, and it must be considered a most 
hopeful sign when they are willing to sec- 
ond their demand by actions so vigorous as 
those practised by this Detroit club. It 
seems so trivial a point to argue,—so self- 
evident and compiete in itself,—that Wo- 
man should be entitled to the same educa- 
tional facilities as man, that I assume it 
granted. Even with this assumption allow- 
ed, we are far from realizing its results, for 
there are many obstacles in the way of Wo- 
man’s intellectual advancement, not a few 
of the more serious ones lying inthe women 
themselves, 

Intellectual women,—can there be a more 
happy union than intelligence and woman- 
hood? And can there, on the other hand, 
be anything more incongruous than the af- 
fection and devotion of the womanly na- 
ture, devoid of all intellectual culture? a 
nature wasting its appreciation upon un- 
worthy subjects, its emotions ungoverned 
by intelligence, and undisciplined by 
thought; and with its capabilities limited 
by restrictions as unnecessary as they are 
pernicious? I know that it is said that 
mental culture tends to divert the feminine 
mind from household labor. That is a self- 
ish assertion, and under it can be seen the 
fear of mankind that it will lose its dinner 
should the women betake themselves to 
study. But what if a little mental culture 
should divert the mind of the butterfly of 
fashion from her frivolity, or the busybody 
from her idle tales, or the society flirt from 
her heartless ways? That would be an 
excellent diversion, to be sure. Not that 
we suppose there are not men enough whose 
character would be improved by a little 
cranial development. Notatall. But they 
have opportunities, while the women have 
not, and of the latter we are speaking. If, 
then, 1t be so excellent a thing to recall the 
thoughts of women from the trifling mat- 
ters on which some of them dwell, why not 
cease to frown upon their advancement? Is 
it because of the fear that much learning 
will make them mad, that a little knowl- 
edge from the great ocean of truth will 
make them forget their homely duties and 
maternal cares? If so, the fear is a ground- 
less one. Isa man more shiftless for the 
cultivation of his intelligence? Is he more 
careless of his family’s wants because his 
mind comprehends the motions of the stars, 
or measures their magnitude? No, not at 
all. Then need we suppose that, if Woman 
were in this respect admitted to the com- 
panionship of man, she would neglect her 
duties, or forget her home? 

How many men there have been, and 
how many there are, whose genius has been 
wasted and whose powers have been suffered 
to decay, simply from a lack of appreciation 
at that source to which men most naturally 
look for -the warmest approval, and the 
heartiest support. How many unhappy 
homes might have been prevented by an 
equal standard of intellectuality between 
man and wife. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way 
of women’s mental advancement is their 
own apathy. They do not desire, all of 
them, to search the avenues of science or of 
art, but are content with very little. This 
is only the natural result of custom, and it 
isa hopeful sign, as has been before re- 
marked, when they put their energies at 
work as they have done in this society at 
Detroit. Wecan only express our hearty 
approval of the movement, and declare our 
desire to see the day when the ordinary wo. 








man will be as familiar with the Odyssey as 
with the washtub, and perhaps be able to 
conjugate a Latin verb while she darns her 
husband’s socks. Though it may provoke 
a smile, yet such a time is simply the out- 
growth of common sense,—not the idle 
fancy of the extremist nor the impossible 
imagination of the fanatic,—but simply a 
time when men shall be more cultured and 
more refined because of the warm sympa- 
thy and earnest appreciation of intellectyal 
women. E. Irvine Darura. 
soe 


TRACTS. 


‘‘Equal Rights for Women,” by Geo. 
William Curtis. 

Fe toni for Women,” by John Stuart 
ills, 

‘Ought Women to Learnthe Alphabet, 
and Higher Education of Women” by T. 
W. Higginson. 

a Lg price of the above two dollarsa hun- 
red. 

“Woman Suffrage, a Political Reform,” 
by H. B. Blackwell. 

‘‘Woman Suffrage, the Growth of Civili- 
zation,” by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

‘Does the Bible Allow Women to 
Preach?” by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

‘‘Woman Suffrage in the United States 
Senate,” by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

‘‘Nine Years Experience of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming.” 

P Lg price of the above one dollar a hun- 
red. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


It is noteworthy that as soon as any door 
is open to women, there have always been 
found those who were ready and able to 
enter in and do good service. The San 
Francisco Chronicle reports that ‘‘Mrs. 
Clara Foltz, of California, has been engag- 
ed to assist the prosecuting attorney in the 
case of the murderer Wheeler, who stran- 
gled his sister-in law. Mrs. Laurade Force 
Gordon has been retained to assist the 
counsel for the defense. This is probably 
the first time in the history of the country 
that two lady lawyers have been pitted 
against each other in a criminal case, and 
will afford a nice opportunity to test their 
respective abilities. Their employment on 
opposite sides of the case, aside from its 
novelty, will add zest to the trial. The no- 
toriety of the case and the failure to con- 
vict in the recent murder trials here will 
make their connection with the case of more 
than ordinary interest as a gauge of Wo- 
man’s influence at the bar.” 


~ LITERARY NOTICES. 


Books RECEIVED. . 

GLEANINGS IN THE Frevps or Art. By 
Ednah D. Cheney. Lee & Shepard. Trr- 
BUNE ALMANAC. 





Turrty YEARS: Poems New and Old. By 
the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

All who have enjoyed the noble stories 
with which Dinah Maria Muloch-Craik has 
enriched the world, will gladly hail this 
volume of her compiete poems. Many of 
them have been floating about in magazines 
and papers for years, and have become 
household words to us. Others greet us 
here for the first time. The earlier and the 
later ones alike are marked by the insight, 
the tenderness and the grave, pure loyalty 
which have given her novels their great and 
abiding hold on public favor. It would be, 
superfluous to say much in praise of these 
poems. The author’s name will suffice to 
insure them the welcome which they so 
well deserve. 





Shrewdness and Ability. 

Hop Bitters, so freely advertised in all 
the papers, secular and religious, are hav- 
ing a great sale, and are supplanting all 
other medicines. There is ne denying the 
virtues of the Hop plant, and the proprie- 
tors of these Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness and ability in compounding a 
Bitters, whose virtues are so palpable to 
every one’s observation.— Hraminer and 
Chronicle. 


q y 
- SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Dr. H.N. Jerneygan lectures in Wesleyan 
Hall Thursday, Jan. 27, at 3 rp. m.,on “‘Tumors.”’ La- 
dies and gentlemen invited. 

New Enagland Women’s Club.—Mon- 
day, January 24, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Henry P. Kidder 
will speak on “(Business Education for Women.” 











Elocution and Oratory,.—Classes now 
formed in elocution and oratory. Private lessons 
given by Mises Jenness, 510 Tremont street. For full 
particulars, terms etc. address or call. 


School Suffrage.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Association will 
be held at 5 Park street, on Thursday, Jan. 27, at 3 
Pp. M. Members are invited to bring friends. 


A Toums Lady would like a situation as read- 
er to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 
dav. Good references furnished. All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tri t Street, Sunday, Jan. 23, 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Mary E. Sanford. Text, Luke 15th 
oe, first to tenth verse inclusive. Women in- 
vited. 


Persons seeking a competent teacher for 
thorough classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will ascertain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman's JourNat Office. 




















The Moral Education Association.— 
There will bea meeting under the auspices of the 
Moral Education Association in the Twelfth Baptist 
Church, Phillips street, on Thursday, Jan. 27,3 Pp. 
mM. Miss Julia A, Sprague will give a paper on ‘*Re- 
sponsibility to our Work.”’ All are cordially invited. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamweil Warner, instructor Tersoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday end Friday evenings 
—_ from six to seven o'clock, Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 


school, and his services at other times would be 
considered pay for his board. Address, WILLIAM 
SMITH, No. Main Street, Cambridgeport. 
tT RSA 


Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work,’ the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the oe will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMO U, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
pro; * rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
pos paid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 ‘Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
vl y 
H lj These beautiful pictures are exact 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rareand Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgavingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 


CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


50 ___ 213 Tremont St. 6mo 
FROS 














T & ADAMS, 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCII- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 37 CORN EUItxtt£X. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S  SANITARIUM? 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
plete in every department. is now open to invalids, 
Send foi circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 





| The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer pesteety free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent* women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 48 3mo 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundsine puactionty at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Monéays at any part of Cambridge, and de- 
liver the goods foee a Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT 


CAUTION. 
Ladies are alii iienilid imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the 
qualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


dole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 


3m 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 
Class of 4..++... ° 






Ie epoca g cept 17.00 « 

GS 8 FT cocccccccsoccesocccseces 20.00 “ 
Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 


tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


= term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 
B.F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Paintings, Engravings, Ete,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
____$9 CORNHILE, BOSTON. 

LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 

Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just py ne ey great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
ee onbons and Tree Ornamenis, for Holiday 
Presents. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 





Wanted.—For a colored lad, ten years old, stout, 
emart and active, a place in some country family, 
not a great way from Boston, where he could go to 





72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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